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_ Time for action — conference chairman 


Almost everything that can be. 
said about northem development 
has been said in the past decade. 

Now it’s time for action, says 
John Barry, chairman of the Eighth 
National Northern Development 
Conference. 








ge planned development.” 
At the Turning Point is the 
bs the conference, which is 
to on the federal govern- 
ment’s responsibility to provide a 
climate conducive to Arctic devel- 
opment and to ensure northerners 

_ benefit from progress. 

’ Mr. Barry wants the federal gov- 
emment to stop controlling north- 
em development and work instead 
in partnership with business and 
northern residents. 

“The central government should 
only be involved in setting ground- 
tules. Their job is to monitor the 
social and environmental impact of 
projects.” 

_ The new Conservative govern- 
ment’s attitude toward northern 
autonomy is encouraging, Mr. 
Barry adds. 

The Berger inquiry and the sub- 
Sequent decision to not go ahead 


with the Mackenzie Valley pipeline. 
put a damper on northern develop- 
ment. Now Arctic residents realize 
a balanced approach to develop- 
ment can be achieved, he savs. 

Government ‘presence in the 
North can’t be totally eliminated," 
Mr. Barry admits. 

There is a need for Crown corpo- 
rations, especially in the trans- 
portation field, where the vastness 
of the North and the remote loca- 
tion of communities combine to 
A truly adequate transportation 
system in the North wouldn't pay 


its way and northern transporta- 


tion will have to be subsidized for 
years to come, he adds. 

Arctic development should be 
pursued “within a framework of so- 
cial responsibility,” he says. 

“J think a proper balance can be 
Struck between industry and gov- 
emment. We in Alberta have seen 
this happen.” 

Mr. Barry remembers when the 
site of the mining town of Grande 
Cache was nothing but a forest and 
the coal was buried deep under- 
ground. “Now it’s a thriving coal 
mining town,” he says, thanks to 
co-operation between government 
and industry. 

Contrary to what some people 
may believe, the quality of life in 
the North is not ideal. To gnprove 
their lot and grasp more political 
power, Northerners must first have 
some sort of economic clout. That 
comes with development, he says. 

The Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories are evolving into self- 
governing political units and tough 
negotiations are upcoming between 


Ottawa and the territories, says Mr. 


Barry. 
The federal government may 


push for more control of resources . 


in these talks, so that the territories 
may end up with less control over 
resources within their boundaries 
than the provinces. 

“What we may end up with is 
different rules for Canadians in the 
‘north and south.” 

Alberta has converted its eco- 
nomic strength into political clout. 


TYfesays, so that itean-naw “Thy ge 


muscles” when it deals with the 
federal government. : 

The last northern development 
conference, in 1976, was also hos- 
ted by Edmonton — in the midst of 
the controversy surrounding the 
Sate Mackenzie Valley pipe- 

ne. 

A counter-conference was staged 
by native groups and environmen- 
talists worried that a small group of 
powerful businessmen were decid- 
ing their fate. 

“The polarization of the last con- 
ference was counter-productive,” 
recalls Mr. Barry. “Now people 
realize we can move ahead logi- 
cally.” 

Justice Thomas Berger’s inquiry, 
which scuttled the Mackenzie Val- 
ley pipeline, set northern develop- 
ment back by turning into an over- 
view of the North’s social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

A more balanced approach to 
development inquiries by commit- 
tees composed of members with 
wide interests is called for, Mr. 
Barry adds. : 

With global energy supplies 
shrinking and costs rising, Canada 


ded by Staying there,” predicts Mr. 


“had better get at it” in the North 
to encourage development of the 
North’s energy supplies. 

“Major oil companies have lost 
faith and dollars waiting for the 
federal government to establish 
guidelines for fair rates of return.”. 

A lot of companies, like R. 
Angus, have facilities in the Arctic 
which aren’t profitable now and 
are being subsidized by other more 
profitable areas, such as booming 
Albert 


Barry. , 

Planning for the Eighth North- 
ern Development Conference star- 
ted about six months after the 1976 
parley, he said. 

The late Frank Spragins, former 
chairman of Syncrude Ltd., was to | 
have been the chairman of this con- 
ference and was instrumental in 
devising its theme. 

The first conference, held 21 
years ago, was sparked by Edmon- 
ton businessmen interested in 
northern development. 

Conference speakers include 
Northern Affairs Minister Jake 
Epp; Alaska Senator Mike Gravel; 
Canadian lawyer and author Rich- 
ard Rohmer; Mrs. Ione Christen- 
sen, former Yukon commissioner; 
Harold Millican, administrator of 
the Northern Pipeline Agency; 
Stuart Hodgson, former Northwest 
Territories commissioner; and Pre- 
mier Peter Lougheed. 

Other to address the conference 
wil come from Ottawa, Frobisher 
Bay, Fort Simpson, Inuvik, Hay 
River, Yellowknife and Whitehor- 


se. 


Northern Development Conference chairman John Barry 





Settling land claims top challenge, Berger says 
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Canada’s greatest challenge is the settlement 
of native land claims in the North, says the Brit- 
ish Columbia judge who persuaded Ottawa to 
halt plans for the Mackenzi¢ Valley gas pipeline. 

“The decision not to build the Arctic gas pipe- 
line gives us and the native people the time to 
achieve a fair settlement of native land claims in 
the Western Arctic and Yukon,” says Mr. Jus- 
tice Thomas Berger. 

Although he refrains from commenting on the 
future development of Canada’s North, Mr. Ber- 
ger still speaks occasionally about his commis- 
sion of inquiry. 

His decision, reached after an 18-month tour 
of hearings, has sparked controversy among in- 
dustrialists as well as Inuit and Indians. 

His report has been called an example of 
over-kill and a setback to northern development. 
But Mr. Justice Berger, while remaining neutral 
since his findings were presented to the federal 
government in 1977, maintains that environmen- 
tal values are priceless. 

“I do not want to be misunderstood about 
this. I did not propose that we shut up the 
North, as a kind of living folk museum and zo- 
ological gardens.” 

“Let me be clear about the importafice that I 
accord to environmental values. I do not urge 
that we seek to turn back the clock, to return in 
some way to nature, or even to deplore, in a 
high-minded and sentimental manner, the real 
achievements of the industrial system.” 

Mr. Berger suggests rather that these values 
constitute an invaluable aspect of modern life 


| 
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and that their preservation is a contribution, not 
a repudiation of the civilization on which we de- 
pend. 

“The foundations have been laid for the de- 
velopment of a firm policy designed to protect 
the northern environment. In fact, the goal lies 
within our reach,” he said recently. 

But Mr. Berger warns that it would be a mis- 
take to turn the debate on northern development 
into a simple choice between growth and no 
growth. 

“This is no time for cardboard theories about 
industry and environment. We do not face a 
choice between unrestrained growth and con- 
sumption on one hand and stagnation on the 
other.” 

But it is plain, he said, North American shall 
have to get along with a smaller proportion of 
the world’s energy and resources. 

“T am not urging that we dismantle the indus- 
trial system. It has been the means to the mate- 
rial well-being of millions and an engine of pros- 
perity for our country. 

“But I do say we must pause and consider to 
what extent our national objectives are deter- 
mined by the need for the care and feeding of 
the industrial machine.” 

He said the arguments between industrialists 
and environmentalists are often conducted “at 
the top of their voices.” 

“I wish to avoid being thought of as a partisan 
of either view. But I do urge that we adopt a 
policy of rational and orderly development.” 

Looking back on the pipeline inquiry, he said, 


the fundamental question it faced was whether 
or not the North should be opened up as was the 
West. 

“The proposal by Arctic Gas to build a pipe- 
line across the northern Yukon confronted us 
with a fundamental choice. It depended not sim- 
ply on the impact of a pipeline but on the estab- 
lishment of an energy corridor across it.” 

Mr. Berger said that had the gas pipeline been 
built, an oil pipeline would have logically fol- 
lowed the same route. That would have been the 
end of the wilderness being protected by its re- 
moteness and inaccessibility. 

There has been some progress since he recom- 
mended the creation of an international wildern- 
ness park in Alaska and the Yukon. Former In- 
dian Affairs and Northern development minister 
Hugh Faulkner announced last year that 9.6 mil- 
lion acres of the northern Yukon was being 
withdrawn from future industrial development. 

The Carter administration has proposed that 
43 million acres in Alaska be set aside as wilder- 
ness, which. he regards as “an essential step to- 
ward fulfilling conditions necessary for the es- 
tablishment of the international wilderness park 
I proposed.” 

He said that preservation of the wilderness 
and caribou herd is in keeping with native inter- 
ests 

“But native people would have to be guaran- 
teed the right to live, hunt, trap and fish within 
the park. They must play an important part in 
the management of it and the herd.” 
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Gov't urged to 


Northern development — 
triggered by Beaufort Sea ex- 
ploration, pipeline construc- 
tion and new mine develop- 
ment — can be expected to 
increase substantially within 
the next three years. 

C.RS. (Stu) Montgomery, 
president of the Alberta 
Chamber of Resources and 
Harold Page, chamber man- 
aging director, say it is es- 
sential that government acts 
now in getting policies and 
infrastructure in place to 
allow this development to 
proceed in a reasonable fash- 
ion, 

“We should see substan- 
tial increases in activity in 
the North over what has 
happened in the past,” Mr. 
Montgomery said in an in- 
terview. 

In view of all the oppor- 
tunities, the theme of the 
Eighth National Northern 
Development Conference, 
At the Turning Point, is 
highly appropriate, Mr. 
Montgomery said. 

The wave of development 
which is anticipated makes it 
essential that the federal 
government put in place pol- 
icies, regulations and facili- 





Stu Montgomery 


ties in short order, he said. 
Government must recog- 
nize the difficulty of attrac- 
ting staff to northern pro- 
jects, Mr, Page said, In- 
dustry, particularly mining 
companies, is often called 
upon to provide housing and 
community facilities which 
are provided by government 
in southern Canada. 
Federal taxation officials 


frustrate this effort by inter- 
preting provision of these 
basic, but costly services in 
the North, as taxable fringe 
benefits, Mr. Page added. 

Consequently, the north- 
ern employee can face the 
situation of having less servi- 
ces than in the south and lit- 
tle benefit in take-home pay 
because of short-sighted tax- 
ation policies. 

The Alberta Chamber of 
Resources, which has 350 
corporate members, is a 
major sponsor and founder 
of the National Northern 
Development Conference, 
which is held every three 
years in Edmonton. 

The chamber provides a 
permanent location for the 
conference organization in 
its Edmonton office as well 
as providing staff as requir- 


ed. 

Through the efforts of the 
chamber, Jake Epp, the 
newly-appointed minister of 
Indian affairs and northern 
development, will attend the 
conference. Chamber offi- 
cials hope to have meetings 
with this senior federal offi- 
cial to present their views on 
northern development. 





Harold Page 


The chamber’s views on 
northern development are 
getting exposure through the 
Northern Mineral Advisory 
Committee, established in 
October, 1978, through the 
joint initiative of the cham- 
ber and its counterparts in 
B.C,, the Yukon, and the 
Northwest Territories, along 
with the Mining Association 
of Canada. 


In addition to being 
Tepresented on the impor- 
tant federal advisory com- 
mittee, the chamber intends 
to direct recommendations 
from the conference to this 
committee, 

The chamber's involve- 
ment in the North ranges 
from recruiting workers for a 
number of northern mines, 
to operating a mine manag- 
ers’ conference each year 
and to following specific is- 
Sues, such as the current lan- 
d-use freeze in the Baker 
Lake area. 

In the Baker Lake area, 
where activity has been hal- 
ted by a court injunction 
triggered by the dispute over 
native claims, a substantial 


_fumber of uranium finds 


have been made over the last 
few years. Exploration and 
development activity in this 
area is of vital interest to nu- 
merous chamber members, 
whether they are exploration 
companies or supply or ser- 
vice corporations. 

The ber is also invol- 
ved in discussions with the 
Alberta government, related 
to metallic mineral regula- 
tions for Alberta. Mr. Page 


act now on policies 


said these discussions in- 
clude such things as royalty 
rates on a variety of miner- 
als, including uranium, for 
which Alberta would appear 
to have good potential. 

“We are working with the 
province on a number of is- 
sues including the procedure 
‘of releasing lands for explo- 
ration in northeastern Al- 
berta and requirements to 
disclose information, from 
exploration, to the govern- 
ment.” 

The government wants ex- 
ploration data provided to 
the Alberta Research Coun- 
cil. Industry groups see the 
merit of doing this, but are 
concerned about the costs of 
shipping core samples to Ed- 
monton and about how long 
exploration results will be 
kept confidential. 

A lot has been done with 
the government toward get- 
ting the new metallic mineral 
legislation in place in Alber- 
ta. Mr, Page says the cham- 
ber knows a lot of metallic 
exploration would be done, 
not only in northeastern Al- 
berta, but also in the 
Foothills, once these regula- 
tions are completed. 





; People more precious than growth, churches say 


~ Public policy should foster de- 
Yelopment of the whole person and 
the whole of society, not just eco- 


nomic growth. 

= That's the stand that the Com- 
mittee for Justice and Liberty 
(CJL), an __ interdenominational 
Christian social action committee, 
takes in the northern development 


ue. 

+ And, it’s a view that is echoed by 
many local church groups. 

* Three years ago, when the sev- 
th National Northern Develop- 
t Conference was held in Ed- 
ton, an alliance of local public 
nterest groups, including church- 
social actions groups, held a 
ter-conference. 

There won't be a counter-confer- 













































However, Christian-based inter- 
est groups and churches don’t hesi- 
tate to present their anti-develop- 
ment views. But they are also quick 
to stress that they're not against 
northern resource development en- 
tirely — only that they wish a delay 
of development until human con- 
siderations are taken into consider- 
ation. 

The CJL, Mrs. Vandergrift says, 


. “feels the demand for energy is not 


so urgent that the government can’t 
take the time to clarify its position” 
on several issues. 

The native population of the 
north must have time to work 
through its problems first, she says. 
Native land claims must be settled 
and the native population must be 
provided the opportunity to pre- 
serve its culture. : 

These are both issues, Mrs. Van- 
dergrift says, where the natives 
“feel pushed and are afraid the 
government will arrive at solutions 
on its own. We don’t think the gov- 
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Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada 
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Affaires indiennes 
et du Nord Canada 
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ernment should legislate solutions 
without input from the natives.” 

At the same time, the CJL is urg- 
ing the government to develop en- 
ergy conservation programs and al- 
ternative forms of energy. 

While the local CJL is staying 
fairly low-key on the issue, the na- 
tional CJL is “moving into the de- 
bate at a much stronger level” this 
year, Mrs, Vandergrift says. 

The Edmonton Interchurch 
Committee on the North, which in- 
cludes representatives from the 
Presbyterian, Catholic, United, 
Christian Reformed, Lutheran, 
Quaker, Anglican and Mennonite 
churches, has much the same views. 

Personal development is more 
important than economic develop- 
ment. “Grave injustices are being 
done to the native people of the 
north. Their native rights have 
been effectively ignored,” says 
Mary Amerongen, the committee 
co-ordinator. 

The government has announced 
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Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada and 
Edmonton Centre invite 
you to visit a display on 
Canada’s Arctic and Sub 
Arctic Regions: 
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e Inuit Artifacts 
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that this will be a “decade of ex- 
pansion” for the north, and that 
land claims can happen “in tan- 
dem” with development, she points 
out. “It's the churches’ view that 
this is like negotiating with a gun at 
your head,” 

Native people must have a say in 
the decisions that will affect their 
lives, and right now, they don’t 
have a say, Ms, Amerongen says. 

The way the government deals 
with natives is to “marginali 
them, put them at the bottom of 
the list and therefore contribute to 
their extinction.” 

The committee, she says, feels 
“that it wouldn’t be detrimental to 
southerners if the resources were 
left in the ground until land claims 
and other issues are settled.” 

The local committee, which 
works closely with Project North, a 
national inter-church support 
group, hosts workshops to make 
their views ki and spark dis- 
cussion, Ms. rongem says. 
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The national Catholic church 
has taken a strong stand on north- 
ern development, says Bob McK- 
eon, of the social justice office in 
Edmonton. 

Mr. McKeon cites a 1975 state- 
ment put forward by the Canadian 
Catholic Conference of Bishops, 
which still holds today. 


The church cites stewardship of 
natural resources as a critical issue. 

North Americans — 6.5 per cent 
of the global population — con- 
sume 43 per cent of the,energy sup- 
plies of this planet, it states, 


“We North Americans have cre- 
ated a highly industrialized society 
that places exorbitant demands on 
limited supplies of energy. The 
maximization of consumption, 
profit, power has become the oper- 
ating principle of this society. 
These are the driving forces behind 
the present continental struggle to 
gain control of northern energy re- 
sources, ..” 
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Native voice 
has power 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. — Developers 
north these days are faced with more sbi heat 
Section: — they also ee deal with the 

cerns of native organiza’ which are 
skeptical about the values of industry. a 
i nee else a the continent does development — 
ave the capacity for tive social i i 
does in the North. ae ee 

In recent time no one has stated that as forcefully, or 
as controversially, as did Mr. Justice Thomas Berger in 
his pipeline report of almost three years ago. 

Despite his critics, few would argue that Mr. Justice 
Berger did a thorough job of articulating the fears of 
northern native peoples. ' 

“The first great staple industries in the North were 
the fur trade and w! ; then followed mining; now 
there is oil and gas,” he wrote. 

“But the impact of exploration for oil and gas has 
not been the same as ce of the fur ethers: 

depended on the Indian, the Eskimo and the Metis, 
het fit trade did ant sever Cae meee seiahionaile 
etween man an , nor did it call into tion 
the ownership of land.” a 

Mr. Justice Berger also said: “We have been 
committed to the view that the economic future of the 
North lay in large-scale industrial development, We 
have at times even persuaded the native people of this. 
We have generated, especially in northern business, an 
atmosphere of expectancy about industrial 
development.” : 

Throughout the North native groups have come to 
aceept the inevitability of development — in many 
areas it is welcomed — but are insisting on a voice in 
proceedings, 

As Pond Inlet Mayor Titus Alooloo recently told 
Northern Affairs Minister Jake Epp: “You can do 
what you want... . We realize that we are just 
transients on the land and the land belongs to the 
government — but we want to have a say in it.” 

Mayor Alooloo and his council are concerned about 
the social and environmental impacts of oil exploration 
near Baffin Island. : 

One of the aldermen produced a map drawn by 


’ hunters in the community (which meant almost every 


Inuit male) showing where the polar bear wandered the 
ice flows. 

Although the oil industry is providing valuable 
employment to the community, the feeling was 
strongly expressed that no wages would be worth it 
residents had to sacrifice their lifestyle. 

“The people here work and then go qut hunting to 
refresh their minds,” said Mr. Alooloo. “Once you take 
away that opportunity then you destroy the people.” 

In general terms, the position of Inuit and Indian 
leaders throughout the North is simply this: No 
development unless it benefits the local people. 

And, as Mr. Justice Berger found, what is regarded 
as beneficial in the south — the creation of jobs — 
might not always be seen in the same light by native 
communities with a high regard for their traditional 
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OTTAWA — Indian and 
Northern Affairs Minister 
Jake Epp has made a dis- 
covery since he began talk- 
ing with native people who 
actually live in the North 
tather than the lobby groups 
which supposedly represent 
them in the South. 

The big complaint isn’t 
that there is too much devel- 
opment in the North, but 
that there’s too little. 

As Epp meets native 
representatives face-to-face 
in the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories, he’s con- 
stantly asked why there are 
no more jobs being created. 

Hence, economic develop- 
ment projects such as the 
proposed Polar Gas pipeline 
from the High Arctic and 
others not yet on the draw- 
ing boards will be the main 
emphasis as Epp begins to 
get a firm hold on his port- 
folio. 

Epp isn’t saying that the 
anti-development Ss lobby 

in Ottawa have con- 
ies given the federal gov- 
ernment the wrong impres- 
sion, but Prime Minister Joe 
Clark’s only cabinet member 
from Manitoba is saying that 
there are two sides to every 
story and that in the 
past Ottawa has only been 


to one side. Siiie: 
a 

aa the lopment 
stance that began to grow in 
Canada in the early 1970s. 
One reason is that people see 
the energy crunch develop- 
ing, with inflation and un- 
employment rearing their 
ugly heads again, and realize 
that we have to face reality 
straight on. 

The Indian and northern 
affairs minister, a dedicated 
Mennonite, is steadfast, 


however, that development , 


must go ahead in a way that 
is acceptable to native peop- 
le. 
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Factors which proved 
roadblocks to development 
in the early 1970s —_exag- 
gerated concerns . over 
ecological and environmen- 
tal woes, dangers to native 
ways of life, and land claim 
settlements — now seem less 
of a barrier as we move into 
the 1980s. 


Epp claims that the land 
claims hassle, for instance, 
isn’t nearly the controversial 
issue it was under the previ- 
ous Liberal administration. 
In opposition, the Tories 
tended to have closer and 
more frank relations with 
native groups. In govern- 
ment, they are able to build 
on those relationships. 

“The message we are get- 
ting from native groups is: 
Yes, we want development. 


But we want orderly devel-" 


opment. We want Indians 
and natives to be part of that 
development through jobs 
and training skills,” explains 
Epp. 

He feels that an overly- 
cautious approach to devel- 
opment came upon us in the 
early 1970s with such 


such projects. 

Now, with the energy 
crisis upon Canada, it are 
beginning to see the folly of 
such earlier philosophies. 

When Epp was first ap- 
pointed to his portfolio in 
June he said that develop- 
ment shouldn’t be allowed to 
go ahead in the North at the 
expense of the general wel- 
fare of native peoples. 

He still holds to that. 

Yet, he says, more than 
ever he realizes that carried 
out rationally and in co- 
operation with native 
groups, development can 
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Rainbow Valley Indian settlement near Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


Give us jobs, natives tell Epp 


Jake Epp 


add to the welfare of native 
peoples. 

By coincidence, one of 
Epp’s first official tasks after 
taking over his portfolio was 
to attend the official opening 
of the 671-kilometer Demp- 


ster Highway. The nation’s _ 


first all-year land.link to the 


Arctic took 20 years to. com- . 


Controversy _ Feigned 
throughout planning and 
construction. oi the Demp- 
ster Highway, centring 
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DIESEL © 


Where are you? Big city? Onthe farm? At a 
construction project? On the water? In an oil 
patch? On ahighway?In amine?» , 
_Whereéyer you are, Detroit Diesel, engines:are 
humming neafby, making life better. ‘ 

28 What are you doing? Building something? 
Growing’ crops?) Running a boat? Pumping . 
Walter? Carrying €argo? Making:-a «hole? . 


, Moving earth?: 


Regardless of what, kind: of work you are | 
engaged in, Detroit Diesel has a way of making 


it easier... 


What type of machinery do you use? Logger? 
Harvester? Tractor? Excavator? Truck? Watet- 
crafi?.Pump? Drill? Generator? 

Whatever your, equipment, the manufacturer 
planned-for it to run like more than 4,000 other - 
kinds of machines . . .on Detroit Diesel power. 
“Mt would seem that Detroit Diesel goes with 
everything. Certainly, everything goes with 
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Face problems now, 
U of A prof warns 


Increasing social problems may 
accompany the expected boom in northern 
development unless steps are taken by 
government, native people and industry. 

Dr. Charles Hobart, a University of 
Alberta sociologist, says industrial 
4 development of the North will ensure a 
higher standard of living for Natives living 

in the Northwest Territories and the Arctic. 

4} But present social problems 
alcoholisrn, crime and suicide — will be 
compounded unless people realize the 
possible impact of development and take 
effective preventive measures, he said. 


Situation is worsening because of budget 
restrictions by the federal government,” Dr 
Hobart said. 

The rapid population growth has created 
a flux on a market where jobs are not 
available. f 

“The government is doing its best, but 
this is a slump period, in part caused by the 
numbers of people entering the job market,” 
he said. 

Because of the expected increase in social 
problems in settlements and communities, 
there has been some hesitancy in expanding 


V northem d i 
Alcohol is the root of most social Hobart. et eee 
problems. But to halt industry would be 


A recent study by U of A and University 


“condemni i i 
of Lethbridge sociologists indicates half the ning a large pepalation| Gt aaige 


people to a life without any meaning for the 


deaths of natives in Alberta are alcohol- future.” 
related, said Dr. Hobart. “Tt would be particularly i 
“That's the kind of thing that could well _ young people.” ee 


be true in the Northwest Territories unless 
efforts being made to solve social problems 
become more effective.” 

Bringing industrial development to the 
North is critically important to bolster the 
economic sfuation and high rate of 
unemployment, he said. 

“The economic condition has been 


Native people must become more aware 
of the problems facing them, and they need 
to change traditional attitudes which are 
outdated in the 20th century. 

Of particular importance is settling land 
claims. Now when issues such as 
detepteat projects arise, native people 
see them as iti 
relatively tight in the western Arctic and the toward a Pak i Wiese i ‘ind 
Mackenzie Valley since 1977 and that claims, Dr. Hobart said. 
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around its impact on the Far 
North, but at the time of 
completion it had been ac- 
cepted almost universally as 
a good move. 

Despite Epp’s positive 
outlook, controversy has also 
dogged his ministership, still 


By working hand in hand, 
and by co-operation and 
consultation rather than 
confrontation, he feels that 
success in this area is not as 
elusive as some suggest. 












Call 425-1274 


stripped of all executive 


Guthority has bad) iteiftao: thousands of promotional items 
mn ad 1 


IN 
WHITEHORSE 


YUKON TERRITORY 
NEWLY COMPLETED CENTRE 


CONTACT 
MR. D. S. POTTER 
MACLAB ENTERPRISES LTD. 


P.O. BOX 3160, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
OR PHONE 420-6666 


Yes — Please contact me with more information 
That move came amidst 
federal plans to move the 
Yukon along the way to’ 
provincehood and invest 
more powers in the territo- 
ry’s elected, rather than ap- 
pointed, representatives. 

Epp is taking all these 
minor controversies in stri- 
de. 

He sees his role as ensur- 
ing that orderly development 
does come to the North, that 
northern riches benefit all of 
Canada, and that no group, 
no matter how small, is Oe 
nored or harmed unnecessar- 
ily by such development. 
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Mail to: 
impact, #1021 T.D. Tower 
Edmonton Centre T5J 221 
Phone: 426-4247 
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SLEEPING BAGS 


YUKON 500 6% Ib. DAC Il, Double Layer Construction, Detachable 240° 
Liner, Removable Inner Robe, Rated -41C to -36C 
HUNTSMAN Vill 8 Ib. DAC II, Double Layer Construction, 50/50 Polycot- q 35°” 
2 ton Outer, Rated -38C to -32C 





MACKENZIE DELTA 3 3 1bs. Down Filled, Detachable Liner, Rated -25C 





6 Ibs. Down Filled, Detachable Liner, Rated to as Cold as 
You Want to Get 


MACKENZIE DELTA 6 






INSULATED. WORKSUITS 


#90 Duckcovered Snosuit, action back, 2 
pockets and hood 





ALSO (not shown) 


#350 Insulated Coverall with hood, action 
back, washable, brown 
#348 Blaze Orange Insulated Coverall with 
hood 





#9041 14 oz. Denim Worksult, action back, 
reinforced knee, action seat, washable 


ALSO FULL LINE OF MITTS, UNDERWEAR, SOCKS, VESTS 
AND JACKETS FOR THE OUTSIDE WORKER 


Tolem: 






5809 103 ST. 
436-0111 
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Climate, road ruts enemy of truckers 





Better roads improve 
northern trucker’s lot 


Northern truckers are a 
tough and independent 
breed. 

They have to be. For the 
hostile northern climate cre- 
ates a litany of horrors for 
the drivers who ply the trails 
in metre-deep ruts known as 
highways in the North. 

The gravel highways in the 
North are improving, admits 
Sandy Slator, president of 
Byers Transport Ltd., but 
the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon still have 
their fair Share of rough 
roads. 

“The roads up there can 
shake a tractor apart in three 
years,” he says. 

Byers operates at least 

three scheduled runs: daily 
from Edmonton to North- 
west Territories points. 


A truck in northern ser- 
ice can be expected to last 
e years, while a tractor 
king through the Rocky 
untains has a life expect- 
ancy of six to seven years. 
“We haye higher fuel, tire 
and other general mainte- 
ance costs in the North,” 










says Mr. Slator. And in the 


vinter, the. snow-packed 
ds may be smoother but 
intense cold dictates a 
sk can never be shut 


Bs 


rain and sieet to. blinding 
now. The bitter cold on the 
tundra. stretches of the 
Northwest Territories cuts to 


; the bone. 


“God help you if the truck 
breaks down,” adds Mr. Sla- 


tor. 

Summer should be kinder, 
but it isn’t. The northern 
gravel roads turn into dust- 
bowls and along the Alaska 
Highway, for example, the 
truckers must cope with 
tourist traffic. 

Add to weather, the pro- 
blems created ‘by seasonal 
traffic halts, 

The just-opened Dempster 
Highway to Inuvik has been 
closed six weeks this fall, as 
the wait for winter freeze-up 





rors 
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began, so that ice bridges 
could be built over rivers 
along the route. In the 
spring, two weeks are lost 
during break-up until ferries 
can be employed at the 
crossings. 

It’s also uncertain if the 
federal government can cope 
with severe northern weather 
and keep the Dempster 
Highway passable in the 
winter. 

These factors, plus a lack 
of back-haul to southern 
points, make trucking an ex- 
pensive: way to get goods to 
northem points. 

“People in the Northwest 


Territories are paying 100: 


per cent of the transporta- 
tion cost burden,” he adds. 

There are more than 200 
trucking companies serving 
the Northwest Territories 
alone, most of them inde- 
pendent operations owned 
by one trucker. 

“The industry isn’t as 
large nor as active as it was 
in the past, due to a decrease 
in activity caused by the de- 
cision against the Mackenzie 
Valley Pipeline,” says Mr. 
Slator. 

With the recent opening of 
the Dempster Highway, with 
its links to the B.C. highway 
system, goods can be moved 
more effectively from Van- 
couver to the Mackenzie 


Delta than from Edmonton. - 


“I'm concerned about Ed- 
monton losing its position as 
gateway to the North,” he 





main staging area, 
Cowsger said. 

Loiselle, a subsidiary of 
White Pass and Yukon Ltd., 
services communities from 
Edmonton to Whitehorse 
along the Alaska Highway, 
and provides interline con- 
nections with Inuvik. 

There has been a notice- 
able, general slowdown in 
the Yukon economy and 
trucking business, says Mr. 
Cowger, and he attributes it 
to the general slowness in 
the territory’s mining in- 
dustry. 

He’s not convinced that 
the Dempster Highway will 
take much business away 
from traditional barge ship- 
ping methods, either. Truck- 
ers will probably win more 
work carrying perishable 
goods, such as food, to the 
North, he says. ; 

In the next three to four 
years, Mr. Cowger sees more 
mining development in the 
North. The Arctic, he says, 
“is the key to Canada’s con- 
tinued growth,” : 

“There's a feeling of opti- 
mism when you're up there, 
being on the last frontier. 1 


Mr. 


get excited about it every - 


time I visit.” 
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ys. e Fort St. John 

Bill Cowger, general man- e Dawson Creek 
ager of Loiselle Transport in e Edmonion 
Edmonton and a veteran of Call Edmonton Municipal Airport 
northern trucking, is confi- for information/reservations 






dent, though, that this city 
will maintain its status in 
northern transportation. 

The option of shipping 
from Vancouver by barge to 
Skagway, where the goods 
are transferred to rail to 
Whitehorse may be appeal- 
ing. So may be use of the 
highway system exclusively 
from Vancouver north. 

But Eastern Canadian 
companies shipping to 
northern points will continue 
to use Edmonton as the 
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Parley features top speakers 


An impressive slate of 
speakers is sure to spark 
some controversial and 
thought-provoking — discus- 
sion at the Eighth National 
Northern Development Con- 
ference in Edmonton Nov. 
14th to 16th. 

Alberta Premier Peter 
Lougheed will kick off the 
proceedings with the open- 
ing address Wednesday, 
Nov. 14th at 9 a.m. 

Then, the first panel dis- 
cussion will follow, chaired 
by Maj.-Gen. Richard 
Rohmer, chief of reserves of 
the Canadian Armed Forces 
and better known as a best- 
selling author. 

The Canadian North 
Today is the topic of the 
panel discussion, and Maj.- 
Gen. Rohmer, who is also 
chancellor of the University 
of Windsor and a practicing 
lawyer, will likely add spark 
to the discussion. 

Ewan Cotterill, assistant 
deputy minister, department 
of northern affairs, will par- 
ticipate in the panel. 

The other participant in 
the panel discussion is Whi- 
tehorse entrepreneur Rolf 
Hougen, who will talk about 
the social economic status of 
the Yukon territory. 


Luncheon speaker on the 
first day of the conference 
will be Gordon R. Cameron, 
who will talk about The 
North — Canadian Myths. 


The executive assistant of 
Canadian Utilities Ltd. a 
former commissioner of the 
Yukon and former mayor of 
Whitehorse spent 25 years in 
the North. 


Wednesday afternoon, a 
panel will discuss The Im- 
pact of Resource Develop- 
ment, chaired by Cynthia 
Hill, mayor of Inuvik. 

Speakers on the panel in- 
clude Dr. Lawrence C. Bliss, 
chairman and professor of 
botany at the University of 
Washington; Harold Mil- 
lican, administrator of the 
Northern Pipeline Agency; 
and G.R. Harrison, presi- 
dent of Canmar Drilling and 
Exploration Ltd. 


Dr. Bliss moved to the 
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University of Washington in 
1978, ufter 10 years in the 
University of Alberta’s bot- 
any department. : 

His teaching and research 
relate to the Arctic and the 
use of ecological information 
in northern development, the 
topic of his presentation. 

Mr. Millican will take 
about the impact of current 
developments from a regula- 
tory viewpoint and Mr. Har- 
rison will provide the deve- 
loper’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Millican, former Al- 
berta deputy minister of fed- 
eral and intergovernmental 
affairs and executive director 
of the Canadian Petroleum 
Association, has extensive 
experience in the construc- 
tion industry and in the Ca- 
nadian North. 

Mr. Harrison is responsi- 

ble for design, construction 
and operation of the explor- 
atory drilling systems Dome 
Petroleum has been using in 
the Beaufort Sea. 
_ The North as a Develop- 
ing Nation will be the topic 
of Wednesday night dinner 
speaker Dr. Richard F. Salis- 
bury, director of the depart- 
ment of anthropology at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal. 

A consultant in the past 
for governments in both 
Canada and overseas on so- 
cial problems, his most re- 
cent project has been a look 
at the social impact of the 
James Bay project in north- 
ern Quebec. 

A panel on People — 
Wants and Needs kicks off 


the Thursday sessions and is 

chaired by Dr. Charles Ho- meringsseieon 

bart, a sociology professor at SUNDANCE 

the University of Alberta. DATSUN 
Participants include 

Bertha Allen, president of 11130 - 149 ST. 

the Northwest Territories 454-0422 






















WESTERN REGISTRY 
PLACEMENT SERVICES LTD. 


Specializing in placement of professional 
sales representatives and senior engineers 


— explore your employment options . . . 


Contact BarriePress 
Marketing Manager 


Native Women’s Associa- 
tion, William Laferty, an 
MLA from Fort Simpson, 
N.W.T., Bryan Pearson, an 
MLA from Frobisher Bay, 
N.W.T. and Hilda Watson, 
of Haines Junction, Yukon. 


Luncheon speaker is 
Stuart M. Hodgson, co- 
chairman of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and 
former commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories. 


The famous civil servant is 
familiar to many, if not all, 
people in the North for his 
long hours of dedicated work 
on behalf of northerners. 


In the afternoon, a panel 
discussion will be held on 
Economic Development 
Priority Policies — Regional 
Prespectives. Panel chairman 
is Roly Horsfield, of the ex- 
ternal affairs department at 
Imperial Oil Lid. 

Talking about the Eastern 
Arctic will be John Todd of 
Rankin Inlet and Tugak 
Curley, also of Rankin Inlet. 
Tom Butters, minister of 
economic development and 
tourism for the N.W.T. gov- 
emment, will talk about the 
Western Arctic, while Ione 
Christensen, former commis- 
sioner of the Yukon, will talk 
about the Yukon territory. 
Senator Mike Gravel of 


Fully equipped, au- 
tomatic  transmis- | 
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in color 
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Alaska is the dinner speaker 
Thursday night and will talk 
about Northern Develop- 
ment— Another Country’s 
Experience. 

Friday morning’s final 
Sessions start with a panel 
discussion on At the Turning 
Point — Toward a Viable 
Future, chaired by Pat Car- 
ney, of Gemini North Ltd. 
She is an experienced con- 
sultant familiar with north- 
ern development. 


Charles _ Hetherington, 
president and chief executive 
officer of Panarctic Oils 


Facto 
Builds for the North 


Ltd., will talk about the eco- 
nomic future. 

Donald MacDonald, a 
former minister in the Tru- 
deau cabinet who retired 
from the House of Commons 
in, 1978, will talk about the 
North’s political future. 

Jake Epp, new federal 
minister of northern devel- 
aed ee about Eco- 
nomic in te 
19a ee a 

And at the closing lunch- 
eon, John H. Parke com- 
missioner of the Northwest 
Territories, will sum up the 
conference's attainments, 
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Homes. 


CUSTOMS BROKERS um. - 
At least 2 Directors of our company ™ 
personally handle or supervise each 


Facto homes are located as far 
north as Tuktoyaktuk. 


Facto’s modular building method enables the home buyer to 
purchase a completely pre-built home of quality construction, 
built under factory controlled conditions 1979 CMHC & NHA 






Facto arranges to have the home delivered in modular sec- 
tions and set on the basement or foundation, immediatety 


Order your 1980 home NOW at present 1979 prices. Prices 
are expected to increase at least 6 to 7% next year — this 
can mean a saving of up to $2,000 or more. 

Facto will build the home during the winter and hold it In 
storage until you are ready for delivery In the spring, 
additional charge. This offer is necessarily limited and fs 
therefore subject to closeout at any time. 

ENQUIRE ABOUT FACTO MOTEL UNITS 
AND RELOCATABLE FIELD OFFICES 


‘Compere our Price and Product before Deciding’ 
Facto Homes Ltd. 


10721 Hillview Rd., Winterburn, Alta. Ph. 483-1401 


———=——Mail for more information =———-_= 
Please send me more information about Facto Factory Bulk 






















































































The development of energy 


IMPORTS — EXPORTS 


individual job. This added service 
- DUTY REFUNDS costs you no more — as a matter of 
SALES TAX REFUND fact it might very well cost you less. 
501 A Cleveland 
110 St. Calgary 
Aservice you can a i ae Grescentsie. International Airport 
UB eta Telex 037-2790 BS Ala Calgary, Alberta 
reasonable r: . 
Ph. 429-6206 Hie iataral Ph. 276-7781 


MESSAGE FROM THE MAYOR - 


After the outstanding success of the 1976 
Northern Development conference, it is 
once again an honour for the City of Ed- 
monton to welcome those participating in 
the 1979 conference. 


and industrial related activities in our north lands 
ada's future prosperity. Traditionally, Edmonton has been considered the 
North’ because of our early involvement in the areas of transport ¢ 
tribution of goods and services. We are proud to be associated with the title 
of Northern Development and Pioneering” 
supports any research into our northern areas. 3 
On behalf of the citizens of Edmonton, | welcome the distringuished out of town visitors 
city and hope your visit will be both informative and exciting. 


Best wishes to the organizers of the 1979 Northern Development conference. 








































is crucial to Can- 
‘Gateway to The 
ation, communication and dis- 
“The Action Centre 


and for this reason the City of Edmonton strongly 


to our 


Yours sincerely, 


tae R, 


C. J. (Cec) Purves 
Mayor 





Multi-billion dollar pipe- 
line projects, regardless of 
whether they are ever built, 
will dominate northern de- 
velopment issues throughout 
the 1980s. 

The new decade, heralded 
as the turning point by the 
Eighth National Northern 
Development Conference, 
may prove to be the decade 
of major Arctic pipeline pro- 
jects in the North to bring 
much needed energy sup- 
plies to southern Canada 
and the United States. 

It may also turn out to be 
a repeat of the 1970s — a 
decade in which the efforts 
of pipeliners were totally 
frustrated by government in- 
decision, environmental con- 
cerns and the political aspi- 
rations of northern peoples. 

There are four major, 
multi-billion dollar pipeline 
projects on the agenda for 
the 1980s, and a couple more 
could become possibilities if 
exploration results in the 
Beaufort Sea are as super as 
some people speculate. 

Speculating on if and 
when northern pipelines will 
be built has proven to be ex- 
tremely dangerous, as those 
businessmen who tied their 
fortunes to the Canadian 
Arctic Gas Pipeline found 
out. 

The Arctic Gas Project, 
rated by many as a sure 
thing in the 1970s, was scutt- 
led by the Berger Report and 
the subsequent National En- 
ergy Board decision. 

But although the Macken- 
zie Valley pipeline project 
died on the drawing boards, 
pipeliners did manage to 
complete, despite tremen- 
dous cost escalation, a 1,500- 
kilometre oil pipeline from 
Alaska’s North Slope to Val- 
dez on Alaska’s southeast 
coast. 

The $14-billion Alaska 
Highway Pipeline Project, 
which would transport Alas- 
kan gas through the Yukon, 
appears to best bet for 
construction in the 1980s. 

_ Few people, outside the or- 
ganization itself would call it 


Pipelines may be focus of ’80s 


the expensive pipeline and 
ae in major U.S. mar- 
ets. 


John G. McMillian, chair- 
man of Northwest Natural 
Gas Transportation Com- 
pany and Northwest Energy 
Company, says the Prudhoe 
Bay gas would sell for $6.50 
per _thousand cubic feet 
(mcf) if the company can 
hold to its present 1984-85 
completion date. 


Mr. McMillian says his or- 
ganization is convinced that 
when the gas becomes avail- 
able it will be competitive 
with other imported forms of 
energy. Even so, the project 
cost of this Alaskan gas is al- 
most twice the $3.62 per mcf 
price recently contracted be- 
tween Mexico and the U.S. 
in a deal which shocked 
many industry observers. 

The Foothills people are 
also spearheading two other 
northern pipeline projects. 

* One of these, Foothills Oil 
Pipe Line Lid., calls for a 
$1.8 billion oil pipeline from 
Fairbanks, Alaska to Ed- 
monton. This pipeline would 
transport Alaskan crude oil, 
through the Interprovincial 


Pipe Line system, to markets _ 


in the U.S. Midwest. 





pany Ltd. and Westcoast 
Transmission Company Ltd. 
and various U.S. partners, 
headed by Northwest Energy 
mp any, of Salt Lake City, 


The risks of putting $14 
billion into the high-risk sit- 
uation of northern construc- 
tion, complicated by thou- 
sands of kilometres of gov- 
emment red tape, is only 
part of the picture which 
makes potential investors 

_ shudder. 

To be economically feasi- 
ble, the project requires a 
market for the natural gas 
once it has travelled through 









The concept has received 
strong support from the Ca- 
nadian government because, 
as an all-land route, it avoids 
the risk of oil spills on the 
West Coast. : 

Foothills stepped aside at 
recent National Energy 
Board hearings on the Trans 
Mountain proposal in order 
to speed up a Canadian gov- 
ernment decision on whether 
or not it wants a system 
which would involve tanker 
movement along the West 
Coast. 

Foothills says it’s ready to 
proceed with its all-land sys- 
tem if Ottawa rejects the 
tanker alternative. 

The other alternatives for 
distributing Alaskan crude 
oil to the U.S. Midwest in- 
volve tanker movements into 


COUNTRY PRIDE 





Plenty of pipeline construction plans for North 


the Lower B.C. Mainland- 
Washinton area. 

One of the alternatives, 
proposed by TransMountain 
Pipe Line Co. Ltd., would 
use its existing under-uti- 
lized system to transport 
Alaskan oil from the Van- 
couver area to the Inter- 
provincial system at Edmon- 
ton. 

Northem Tier, which 
proposes a new, all-Ameri- 
can pipeline from Washing- 
ton state to Minnesota, has 
been recommended as the 
superior route by the U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior in a 
report to President Jimmy 
Carter. President Carter is to 
select a route by the end of 
this year. P 

Foothills Pipe Lines 
(Yukon) Ltd. has also filed 
with the National Energy 
Board to build a §2.5 billion 
pipeline system, following 
the route of the Dempster 
Highway through the 
Yukon. | 

This pipeline would carry 
natural gas from the Mac- 
kenzie Delta some 1,200 ki- 
lometres to the Alaska High- 
way Gas Pipeline, near Whi- 


pendent upon the construc- 
tion of the Alaska Highway 
project, would make gas 
reserves in the Mackenzie 
Delta available to Canadian 
markets. The pipeline, which 
has received sharp criticism 
from environmentalists, is 
proposed for a construction 
Start in 1985, with the first 
gas to flow in 1987. 

The Mackenzie Delta- 
Beaufort Sea gas reserves are 
also being eyed by Polar Gas 
Ltd., which applied in late 
1977 to construct a $6.1 bil- 
lion pipeline system from the 
Arctic Islands. This project, 
which still awaits develop- 
ment of adequate gas reser- 
ves in the Arctic Islands, ini- 
tiated studies this summer 
into the feasibility of con- 
structing a lateral to the 
Mackenzie Delta. 


discoveries in the Beaufort 
Sea may see schemes to 
build both natural gas and 
oil pipelines along the Mac- 
kenzie Valley dusted off. 

Certainly, Dome Petro- 
leum Limited, which heads 
the $200-million-a-year 
Beaufort Sea exploration 
Project, speculates that 
Beaufort Sea-Mackenzie 
Delta gas reserves could jus- 
tify a gas pipeline. They see 
icebreaking tankers being 
used to bring the first oil 
from the Beaufort, but sug- 
gest reserves here could be 
large enough to eventually 
justify a Mackenzie Valley 
oil pipeline. 

Meanwhile, Esso Resour- 
ces Canada Lid., which is 
the sole remaining explora- 
tion company active in the 
Mackenzie Delta, intends to 
seek authority early in 1980, 
to build a pipeline from Nor- 
man Wells to northern Al- 
berta. 






The $300 million Esso 
scheme would involve con- 
ventional oil pipeline con- 
struction techniques to build 
a 12-inch diameter pipeline 
970 kilometres to existing 
pipeline systems in northern 

The Polar Gas scheme, at Alberta. 
least in one mode, would in- | Esso proposes to expand 
volve construction of a production at Norman 
Y-shaped pipeline from the Wells, which has been pro- 
Arctic and the Mackenzie ducing since the 1920s, by 
Delta, along the west side of 22,000 barrels daily and ship 
Hudson's Bay, to link with this oil to southern markets 
the major gas transmission through the new pipeline 
systems through northern system. Esso estimates this 
Ontario. project would take two years 

Recent natural gas and oil to build. 



















Fabrics 
is Our Business 


We specialize in fabrics for road construction, 
manufactured to any width required. 


Non-woven or woven Filter Fabrics 
















and Liners 
® road construction ® soil reinforcement & 
© drainage & filtration foundations 


® oilfield construction © riverbank & shore 

® pipeline construction Protection 

® railroad construction  ® slope protection 

® civil engineering 
hydraulics 

For consultation on fabric specifications, call 

ia eidcapeciees 1 
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Mackenzie Delta exploration continues 
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Experience gained during the past 50 rs of Northern 
Construction has enabled our Firm to prs with the North. 


We're proud to be sharing in the Development of Can- 
ada’s Northland and will continue to offer this Service to 
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Northern Pipeline Agency administrator Har- 
old Millican says the 22-month delay expected 
in construction of the $15-billion Alaska High- 
way Gas Pipeline is not necessarily a bad thing 
for Canada. 

He says the extra time will ensure that Can- 
ada is well-prepared for the massive project. The 






















claims with northern natives can be made. 

“The one thing I'd like to see more than any- 

thing else is settlement of the native claims,” he 
says. “And it’s obvious to me that the new gov- 
ernment is assigning a high priority to this 
item.” 
He says that although the pipeline could le- 
gally be built without native claims settlements, 
such settlements would allow construction to 
continue without any political incidents to 
throw it off schedule. 

“The extra time has given us time to gain 
credibility and confidence of the native organi- 
zations in the North. I believe there has been a 
real breakthrough with the Council of Yukon 
Indians.” 

But aside from affording extra time for the 
government to do its work in this area, the 
“delay has offered us an opportunity to plan 
better and to recruit senior and mid-manage- 
ment better. It’s given us a chance to build a 
more solid and cohesive team so we're not going 
to be scrambling at the 11th hour.” 

He says he believes federal United States ap- 
proval of the American portion of the 7,700-ki- 
Jometre line will be given very early in 1980. 

Once that approval is obtained, the southwest 
leg of the Canadian portion of the line could be 























delay also gives a breathing space in which land 
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Bright side seen in pipeline delay 





Harold Millican 


under construction in the fall of 1980, with work 
moving to the northern section in 1982. 

The line will run from Prudhoe Bay in Alaska 
through the Yukon, British Columbia and Al- 
berta before splitting into two sections. One will 
serve the far western U.S. market while the other 
section will exit through Saskatchewan to serve 
the midwest. About 3,200 kilometres of the line 
will be in Canada. 

“We can attain the November, 1984, schedule 
for completion,” he says. 

The Northern Pipeline Agency was created in 


1978 to oversee the planning and construction of 
the Canadian portion of the pipeline, particu- 
larly ensuring that Canadian companies are able 
to compete for contracts to supply labor and 
material for the line. 

Mr. Millican says he is confident the federal 
government will approve the Canadian “pre- 
built” section of the line despite the recent an- 
nouncement that energy self-sufficiency by 1990 
is a new national goal. 

The fact that massive amounts of Canadian 
labor and expertise will be tied up in building a 
pipeline ultimately to benefit the United States 
“does beg the question of what's in our national 
interest.” 

But, he says, there is an agreement between 
Canada and the United States on this issue, and 
national credibility would be harmed if the deal 
fell through now. 

Besides, in order for Canada to be self-suffi- 
cient in energy, a means of transporting oil and 
gas from the western and northern sites to East- 
ern Canadian markets must be found, and that 
might entail diverting a Canadian pipeline 
through the U.S. Canadian co-operation in 
building the Alaska Highway gas pipeline to the 
U.S. may be helpful in such negotiations, he 
says. 

In addition, the design will also accommodate 
additional gas from the Canadian Mackenzie 
Delta which may be delivered in future to Cana- 
dian markets.. 

The Canadian cost of the project has risen 
from the initial estimate of $4.7 billion to $5.8 
billion, reflecting inflation and a change to 140- 
centimetre (56-inch) diameter pipe, he says. 



























Ties to city 
termed vital 


Improved transportation lines with northern Canada 
are vital if Edmonton is to retain its premier position in 
northern development during the 1980s. 

Jack Chesney, general manager of the Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce, says the chamber intends to keep. 
putting its weight behind efforts to improve links with 
northem Canada. 

Of vital importance to Edmonton's role in future 
development, he says, is the need to improve road and air 
transportation links with the North. 









“There is an absolute necessity for a transportation 


corridor through Wood Buffalo National Park. We've 
struggled with federal ministers for 20 years on this 
question. 

“We have to look after our transportation corridors to 
ensure the development of the north. Critical decisions 
will have to be made. We will win a transportation 
corridor (through Wood Buffalo National Park). I don’t 
know when but we will.” r 

Thereis a natural ion funnel, he suggests, 
. i northern Canada through northern Alberta 


Edmonton flows freely.” 

_ The chamber has played an important role in calling for 
improvements at Edmonton International Airport as part 
of this same concern, he adds. 

“Air service is a critical factor. We have to have the best 
air service in Canada to meet the demands of 
development,” he says. “That's why we had the major 
fights for airport renovation. We achieved Phase One (the 
impr Tunways and new pre-clearance facilities), now 

ire entering Phase Two of the fight.” 

The chamber general manager says his organization will 
continue to battle for local control of the airport. 

“Hopefully our support for local autonomy for the 
International Airport will come to fruition. It’s very 
important for northern development that service be 
improved under local control.” 

As part of its over-all concern with transportation 
policies, the chamber will continue to work towards 


equalization of transportation rates between eastern and | 


western Canada. 

Edmonton merchants must offer the North good service 
if the city is to maintain its front-running position as 
service centre to the North, he suggests. 

“We have to make damn certain Edmonton merchants 
serve the North. If they (northern customers) want 
something, such as a piece of heavy equipment, they want 
‘it right away... . they don’t want a long wait.” 


To keep Edmonton businessmen up to date on northern - 


needs, the chamber co-sponsors the annual Northern 
Development Conference, various seminars and annual 
charter tours of the North. 

“We take charters north annually to discuss with 
northern communities what Edmonton can do to help 
them. Initially the tours often were ‘bitch’ sessions but 
now we usually get down to serious discussions,” Mr. 
Chesney says. 

The chamber’s northern development section, under 
Louis Grimble, will play an important part in the 
.chamber’s future northern programs, Mr. Chesney 
mentions. 
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over 12 years in some of the harshest envir- 
onments in the world, for example. 


The Canadian Arctic, 
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Council stand important 


YELLOWKNIFE.N.W.T. 
— Hay River Mayor Don 
Stewart thinks anyone inter- 
ested in northern develop- 
ment should have turned 
their attention to the territo- 
tial capital earlier this 
month. 
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That's when the newly 
elected N.W.T. legislative 
council assembled for the 
first time. ; 

Mr. Stewart, who cancel- 
led plans to attend the Ed- 
monton conference on 
northern development, says 
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the council’s attitude to- 
wards development in the 
Northwest Territories could 
be crucial. 

In the past, the assembly 
has been pro-development, 
but with a native majority, 
that could change. 
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Wining 18 Sti backbone of industry in 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. — Petroleum exploration 
and pipeline construction are in conversations everywhere 
these days when the topic is northern development — but 
the backbone industry of the north, mining, has far from 
faded from the scene. 

From the Yukon gold rush of the 1890s to the recent 
opening of the most modern mine in the Arctic world, 
Nanisivik on northern Baffin Island, mining has had a 
continuous and growing presence in the north. 

Compared to the immediacy of oil and gas 
developments it’s rather dull stuff, but the mining industry 
has been forging ahead at a steady pace in the territories, 

In recent years the mining industry in Yukon and 
N.W.T. has annually increased expenditures on mineral 
exploration by $30 to $45 million. 

Old-time prospectors using their instincts and the 
eyeball technique are still to be found roaming this vast 
wilderness, along with teams of highly-trained technicians 


Ottawa holds 
key to power 


The direction of Northern Canada Power Commission 
(NCPC) growth is dependent on Ottawa's attitude 
towards northern development. 

“If the federal government is willing to encourage 
development it'll have to take steps to assure industry that 
electric power will be available,” says Joe Long, general 
manager of the federal Crown corporation. “The 
availability of power is the key.” 

The commission is the principal producer of electricity 
in northern Canada and operates the main transmission 
networks in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. At 
present, the NCPC operates seven hydroelectric dams in 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories along with a 
number of diesel-powered plants. 

Future growth in the Yukon will, at this stage in 
planning, be built around hydro development. 

The commission received permission to conduct a $3- 
million study of the potential for hydro development in 
the Yukon, Mr. Long says. The study was undertaken in 
response to the possible development of an Alaska 
Highway pipeline. 

“If hydro is not possible, then the most economical 
approach would be to use natural gas off the pipeline to 
drive the compressors,” he adds. 

There has been suggestion of using coal-fired hydro 
Stations in the Yukon, but “whether there is enough coal 
in the southern Yukon to supply a plant for a long enough 
period isn’t known.” 

Mr. Long says the NCPC expects to be investigating 
hydro plant possibilities for “at least the next couple of 
years before we can arrive at a reasonably accurate cost of 
providing power to a major consumer like a pipeline,” 

A major consideration, he continues, is not merely the 
capital cost of building dams but the cost of reducing 
environmental damage in the Yukon. 

The NCPC general manager says the commission feels 
unfairly attacked when described by various critics as a 
villain on the northern development scene. 

“We don’t create the need, we try to fill it, The 
commission is merely the mechanics of meeting the 
demand,” Mr. Long says. “We're there just as a service 
L" a ~ 


Because of its position as a Crown corporation in a 
sensitive area, the NCPC tries to maintain a low public 
file. But, Mr. | adds, the commission has a 
responsibility to inform the general public of its activities. 
important part of the commission's mandate is the 
requirement that it be a self-sustaining Crown 
corporation, that is the users are expected to pay, over a 
period of time, the capital costs of the development of 
NCPC facilities. 
Because of the great variety in costs of producing 
tricity in the North, the commission has its service 
area divided into two rate zones: the Northwest 
Territories and the Yukon. - 

“Each rate zone must pay its own way. However, rates 
within each zone are subsidized by other customers in the 
zone,” he says. 

Northern communities with very high production costs 
are subsidized by southern areas, such as Whitehorse and 
Yellowknife, which have dam-generated electricity rather 
than diesel-generated electricity. 

The remote locations served by diesel power stations 
face far greater increases in the cost of production in the 
years ahead than do areas served by hydro dams, Mr. 
Long points out. 

With the rapid increases in the cost of fossil fuel, diesel- 
generated electricity costs are expected to increase 
dramatically over the next five years while dam-produced 
electricity will remain relatively stable. 
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utilizing sophisticated geophysics. 

More than 30,000 claims are staked and recorded each 
year, and in 1977 more than 100,000 claims were in good 
Standing, 

Three major mines are currently operating in the Yukon 
and seven are producing in the Northwest Territories, 
with a combined value of mineral production of over $425 
million annually. 

The territorial mines produce all of Canada’s tungsten, 
44 per cent of its lead, 26 per cent of its zinc, 20 per cent of 
its silver, and 13 per cent of its gold. 

And leading representatives in the industry say that 
mining in the North has just begun. 

In a recent report of the Northern Mineral Advisory 
Committee chairman John Bruk, president of Cyprus 
Anvil Mining Corp., predicts that the 1980s will see his 
industry thrust to the front in the North. 

“The North is a storehouse of those minerals, especially 
lead and zinc, which economies around the world will 
need in the 1980s. . . and it is our firm conviction that the 
mining industry can ultimately provide the economic basis 
for the social and political development of the two 
territories,” he said. 

But with the emergence of native organizations, land 
claims and increased concerns over social and 
environmental impacts, the mining industry (and the 
petroleum industry, too) has found operating in the North 
a more complex matter than it once was. 

In the advisory committce’s report to Northern Affairs 
Minister Jake Epp, Mr. Bruk urges the government to 
“provide a stable and certain economic and political 
framework so that the mining industry would then know 
exactly where it stands, what is expected of it and what the 
rules under which it is expected to operate are.” 

That is a request that could just have easily come from 
the petroleum industry, which is faced with the same 
problems. 

Mr. Bruk goes on to add that “everyone should 
recognize that industry operates under certain 
disadvantages in the North. The remoteness, the vastness 
and the climatic conditions of the region create great 
difficulties in transportation, power supply, and in the 
availability and mobility of the work force.” 

In his recent tours of the Arctic, Mr. Epp has made it 


_ clear he’s well aware of the problems facing the mining 


and petroleum industries here. 
One thing he’s promised is a major announcement in 


the near future concerning energy costs and supply in the 
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Ottawa’s positon regarding development and land 
claims has won strong support in Yukon, where a 
Conservative government is now in . 

Yukon government leader Chris Pearson has made it 
clear he wants to see much more mineral development in 
the territory and has promised to bring in incentives to 
encourage that development. 
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Northern man doesn’t live on work alone: Adair 


Parks, recreational] and 
community services are es- 
sential to maintaining pro- 
ductive labor forces in north- 
ern Alberta. 

Al (Boomer) Adair, Al- 
berta minister of tourism 
and small business, said fa- 
cilities, such as parks, must 
be. developed to go along 
with massive resource devel- 
opment projects. 

At the moment, the only 
provincial park in the Atha- 
basca oil sands area is at 
Gregoire Lake. In the west- 
em part of Alberta’s north, 
the Grimshaw-area _ park, 
Lac Cardinal, is the only one 
along the Alberta stretch of 
Mackenzie Highway. 

“We have got to recognize 
the importance of leisure 
time to our job productiv- 
ity,” Mr. Adair said. If parks 
and other recreational facili- 











Pipeline could be built in 1980s to bring Panarctic gas to market 








ovember 13, 1979 


ties are not available, people 
either do not stay or may de- 
velop drug or alcohol pro- 
blems which reduce work ef- 
ficiency. 

Facilities are essential 
which will keep the business- 
man and his staff happy, and 
this, in turn, will help to 
keep his customers happy. 

“While 50 years ago we 
accepted the lack of facilities 
with a much greater degree 
of tolerance, we will not ac- 
cept it today,” he said. Peop- 
le, living in small northern 
Alberta communities, expect 
services equal to those of a 
larger centre. 

These local considerations 
must be part of the develop- 
ment of the major resource 
project, Mr. Adair suggests. 

He is also concerned that 
provisions be made to allow 
local people to participate in 





construction and operation 
of resource plants. 

The requirement of con- 
struction unions, that work- 
ers sign-up with the head- 
quarters in Edmonton, can 
be a problem for those 
people living in the area of a 
project. Mr. Adair says he 
would like to see some flexi- 
bility in the union system, 
perhaps through the estab- 
lishment of a branch office, 
to assist the employment of 
qualified, local people on a 
job site. 

While the future of the 
North is bright because of 
petroleum resource projects, 
new development should not 
remain restricted to these 
areas, Mr. Adair said. 

The agricultural sector, at 
least in northwestern Alber- 
ta, is already expanding rap- 
idly, he said. In the order of 














80,000 to 90,000 acres of 
farm land was opened up in 
the Fort Vermilion-La Cre- 
te-Buffalo Head Prairie re- 
gion in a recent two-year pe- 
riod. 

The northern Peace area is 
fast approaching the point of 
being as large an agricultural 
area as the lower Peace and 
the potential available agri- 
cultural land is high. 

“There is some six to 10 
million acres of land which 
could potentially be opened 
up,” he said, noting this ex- 
pansion would have to be 
done with a cautious regard 
to maintaining green areas. 

The tourist industry is be- 
coming increasingly impor- 
tant to northern Alberta and 
its significance should in- 
crease with the completion 
of paving. Mr. Adair said the 
contracts have been let, and 


Panarctic continues search 


for Arctic Islands natural gas 


find where the 
company hopes to affirm 
reserves of between three 
trillion and 10 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas. 

Company president 
Charles Hetherington says 
drilling on the site, about 40 
kilometres offshore between 
Melville and Lougheed Is- 
lands, was abandoned last 
season before the size of the 
reserve could be evaluated. 

But since the ice upon 
which the company’s drilling 
rig was built did not melt 
over the summer, an esti- 
mate on the potential of 
Whitefish should be made 
fairly early into the new sea- 
son. 

Current plans call for 
three offshore wells to be 
drilled, and though more are 
planned, company spokes- 
men say the final number 
has not yet been determined. 

While one of the compa- 
ny’s three rigs is plumbing 
the mysteries of Whitefish, 
the other two will be drilling 
on two sites off the southeast 
shores of King Christian and 
Ellef Ringnes Islands. 

Mr. Hetherington says 
company reserves stand now 
at about 16 trillion cubic feet 
of gas, but by the end of the 
1981 drilling season, it is 
“hoped reserves will reach 30 
trillion cubic feet. 

The National Energy 
Board said in its February, 

1979 report that there are 





King Christian Island 





Although the 1979-80 dril- 
ling season is expected to 
cost about $60 million, the 
company is in good finanical 
shape, he reports. 

“We don’t have to refi- 
nance this season because we 
cut back on expenditures 
and took in new partners.” 

On the strength of the 
Whitefish discoveries, the 
company’s board has 
authorized purchase of an- 
other rig, to be delivered in 
November, 1980, to add to 
the three already in use. 

He says the company will 
continue for the next few 
years to use four drilling mgs 
in exploration activity. 

When time comes for mar- 
keting of the polar gas, he 


says, Panarctic will need to ~ 


invest in additional rigs to 
drill development wells. 

But those rigs will not be 
needed for three or four 
years, until a plan for getting 
the gas out of the Arctic is 
finalized. 

There are two plans cur- 
rently for marketing polar 
gas: The Polar Gas Limited 
project, in which $70 million 
is being spent on technology 
and environmental studies, 
and the Alberta Gas Trunk 
Line-Petro-Canada Arctic 
Pilot Project to move lique- 
fied natural gas out by ice- 
breaking tankers. 

Applications for both pro- 
jects are now being consid- 
ered by regulatory authori- 


gas well flares 





ues, he says: 

The Polar Gas Project is 
estimated to be completed in 
1989, slotted in behind the 
Alaska Highway Gas Pipe- 
line Project, which will make 
huge demands on the Cana- 
dian labor force. 

Mr. Hetherington says it 
will take five to six years for 
Panarctic to drill enough 
wells to satisfy Polar Gas 
pipeline requirements, and 
that drilling must start 
within three or four years. 

Although Petro-Canada is 
the largest minority share- 
holder of Panarctic stock, at 
45 per cent, Mr. Hethering- 
ton says the federal govern- 
ment plans to privatize part 
of the operation should have 
no effect on Panarctic. 

He says the federal plan 
calls for 30 per cent of the 
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Petro-Canada-owned stock 
to be held by a government 
agency and 15 per cent by 
the company to be privatiz- 
ed. 

Panarctic Oils was formed 
in 1968 and is owned by 29 
companies, most of them 
Canadian. So far it has spent 
about $500 million exploring 
for gas in the Arctic Islands. 

Since ice movement in its 
exploration territory is mini- 
mal, Panarctic has been able 
to pioneer ice platform dril- 
ling techniques in which dril- 
ling rigs are assembled on an 
ice bed, thickened by flood- 
ing to support the weight. 
The company is able to drill 
from ice platform stations 
from December through 
June, when the mgs are re- 
moved from the ice for the 
summer thaw. 
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with decent weather, pave- 
ment should be in place 
throughout the distance of 
the highway — thus giving 
this province the first major 
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highway link to the North- 
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applications, quality service, reliable, and affordable! 


northern Alberta, creating 
jobs in the service industry. 
Mr. Adair added that over 
the last five years, from a 
base of almost nothing, tour- 
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ism has become substantial 
in the area. He said tourism 
requests at Donnelly and 
Peace River have doubled in 
the last year. 
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Every summer for the past 
four years the attention oj 
investors has been drawn to 
the brown-grey waters of the 
Beaufort Sea. 

This summer, all the anx: 
ious waiting paid off wher 
Dome Petroleum Limiteé 
announced a major oil dis 
very had been made at its 
Kopanoar M-13 location. 

The well, drilled by 
Dome’s wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary Canadian Arctic Ma- 
rine Drilling Ltd., encoun- 
tered an oil productive inter- 
val of 200 feet and company 
consultants estimated th¢ 
well would be capable of 
sustained production rates of 
12,000 barrels daily. 

The wildcat, if such pro- 
duction rates are achieved, 
would be the best discovery 
ever made in Canada. Ironi- 
cally, at about the same time 
as Dome was testing, Kopa- 
noar M-13, Chevron Stand- 
ard was drilling the very 
promising Hibernia well in 
the Grand Banks area off 
Newfoundland. ; 

There has been a great 
deal of speculation that Hi- 
bernia may even be bigger 
than Kopanoar. 

For perhaps the first time 
in the 12-year history of Arc- 
tic exploration, someone 
dared to use the term “com- 
mercial” in connection with 
a discovery in that remote 
region. Dome described Ko- 
panoar’s tests “to be of im- 
portant commercial signifi- 
cance” but added that sev- 
eral step-out wells would be 
needed to confirm the real 
extent of the reservoir. 

Drill stem tests onupper 
zones by ‘Kopa- 
noar to be dis- 
i and its 

low-up ; 
tested Kopanoar was moved 

60 kilometres northeast to 
start--drilling~ate Kenalooak. 
J-94, Canmar then ~ an- 
nounced it would bring in 
another drilling vessel to 
drill a)step-out well about 
five kilometres horthwest of 
the Kopanoar discovery. 


Sequent seasons. The success 
Of these wells will ultimately 
determine the future pace of 
exploration activity and how 
quickly oil is shipped from 
the Arctic to southern mar- 
kets. 

Gordon Harrison, presi- 
dent of Canmar, says current 
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Strong potential for more large discoveries | 
Long wait eventually pays handsomely for Dome 










exploration effort will con- 
tinue at a high pace for sev- 
eral more years. 

More major discoveries 
could liven the pace up sub- 


j stantially. 


Moreover, Canmar is 
looking at more equipment 
to lengthen the productive 
drilling season. 

This summer the Kigo- 
riak, a 16,800 horsepower 
icebreaker with a Class IV 
rating, was added to the 
Canmar fleet. The company 
is seriously considering con- 
struction of a $75 million 


drilling barge, reinforced to 
‘{ operate in ice-conditions to 
| make year-round drilling in 
4 the Beaufort possible. 


The Kopanoar discovery, 
which involved Gulf Can- 
ada, Hunt Oil, Columbia 


q Gas and Dome, is the first 





Men at work on drillship 


planning is geared towards 
assessing reserves adequately 
enough to determine if com- 
mercial production from the 
Beaufort is feasible by 1985. 

This past season was 
Dome’s: biggest exploration 
effort in’ the Beanfort.: A 
fourth drilling ship was 
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added to the Canmar fleet in 
August and about $200 mil- 
lion was spent by Dome and 
its partners. 

However, the program has 
only tested.a few of the 45 
highly-promising structures 
in the Beaufort Sea and 
Dome officials indicate the 
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Going 


nowhere ? 


major oil find for the Can- 
mar ships. 
“Every one of the four 


| wells tested so far in the 


Beaufort Sea has encoun- 
tered significant gas reserves 
and the offshore Arctic Is- 
Jands regions offers the pros- 
pect of equal potential,” 
William E. Richards, Dome 
president, told the Ontario 
Natural Gas Association in 
September. 

Mr. Richards added that 


| the estimated potential gas 


in the Canadian Arctic, in- 
cluding the Beaufort, is ap- 
proximately 600 trillion 
cubic feet — about 10 times 
Canada’s known proven 
reserves. 

“Tt is entirely feasible to 
predict production by 1990 
from the Mackenzie Delta- 
Beaufort Sea at two billion 
cubic feet of gas per day, 
from the Arctic Islands of 


one billion cubic feet per day 
and from Western Canada, 
about an additional one bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas per 
day,” he said. 

The investment required 
to achieve this production 


by pipeline along the Mac- 
enzie Valley, although 
Dome suggests liquefied nat- 
ural gas (LNG) tankers 
could be used. Petro-Canada 
is experimenting with this 
concept for the Arctic Is- 
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The oil production would 
lend itself to transport by 
ice-breaker tankers. Dome 
officials talk of initiating 
commercial production and 
transporting it by tanker at 
rates of perhaps 50,000 to 


The Kopanoar discovery, 
with a capacity of 12,000 


has been estimated at $84 ands gas. 100,000 barrels daily. 
billion, and would generate 
500,000 man years of em- 
ployment, Mr. Richards 
added. 

The natural gas will likely 
be taken out of the Beaufort 
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Poor Martin Frobisher. He came North without 
contacting us. And he went home with shiploads of 
gold that much to his embarrassment turned out to be 
worthless rock. 

Don’t make the mistake that Sir Martin did. If 
you're thinking about business in the North, think 
about us first. We’re here to help you. 

Our services include promotion of resource develop- 
ment, encouragement of new industry and entre 
preneurial development, management and financial 
assistance to small business, and job-training pro- 
grams. 


Oh, by the way, if you bump into 
Martin, give him our sympathy 
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Narrow gauge railway hauls goods into and out of Yukon 


White Pass and Yukon Corp. 


still hopeful aid is on way 


The little White Pass and Yukon Corp. Ltd. railway 
engine is huffing and chuffing to reach the hilltop. 

Will Ottawa give it a helpful nudge up its narrow gauge 
tracks in the form of a badly-needed financial subsidy? 

“They've said no,” laments John Fraser, White Pass and 
Yukon president. But he quickly adds that doesn’t mean 
he’s going to stop asking them. 

Norther Affairs Minister Jake Epp has asked the 
Canadian transport commission to look into possible 
subsidies for the railway. 

Mr, Fraser is hopeful aid may not be as elusive as it has 


$50 million this year after taxes, he says. 


“ The government keeps telling me what an essential 
link this railway is to the Yukon. They have a 


responsibility to keep it in place.” 


Competition from truck transportation is hurting - 
railway. New or improved roads from Stewart, B. Cs 
Cassiar, B.C., and the Skagway-Whitehorse road are 


stealing business away. 


Gross weight limits for trucks using the Alaska 
Highway have been effectively doubled this past summer, 


he adds. 


White Pass and Yukon also carried 20,000 fewer 


ai gs a 
Formal gov’t commitment 
to mining said important 


“The government of Can- 
ada will foster, promote and 
encourage prospecting, ex- 
ploration and mining in the 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories,” 


The above statement is 
contained within the first of 
eight principles of the 
Northern Mineral Advisory 
Committee, an industry-gov- 
ernment organization esta- 
blished in the fall of 1978. 


The statement is ex- 
tremely significant because it 
represents a formal commit- 
ment by government to min- 
ing development and a rec- 

ition of the importance 

this activity, says Harold 
Page, managing director of 
the Alberta Chamber of Re- 
sources. 


The first principle of the 
advisory committee report, 
which was presented to 
Hugh Faulkner, minister of 
Indian affairs and northern 
development in the former 
Liberal administration, 
stressed that non-renewable 
tesources have a major role 
in the economic and social 
development of the North. 

It added that such devel- 
opment “must proceed with 
full recognition of the legiti- 
mate interests of Northern 
people and protection of the 
environment.” 

Mr. Faulkner, in his re- 
sponse to the commitee, said 
he accepted the principle 
that the government of Can- 
ada should encourage eco- 


seen as a major advance in 
solving industry-government 
problems in the North, was 
established by industry to 
provide sound information 
which government can use in 
making development deci- 
sions. 


The committee includes 
representatives from the 
Yukon Territorial govern- 
ment, the Mining Associa- 
tion of Canada, the B.C. and 
Yukon Chamber of Mines, 
the federal department of In- 
dian affairs and northern de- 


velopment, the Yukon 
Chamber of Mines, the 
Northwest Territories 


Chamber of Mines, the fed- 
eral department of energy, 
mines and resources, the 
government of the North- 
west Territories, and the Al- 
berta Chamber of Resources. 


The Alberta chamber is 
represented by Dr. C.M. 
Trigg of Edmonton, past- 
president of the chamber 
and a geological consultant, 
or by Dr, Ben Baldwin, with 
Shell Canada Resources 
Ltd., of Calgary. 


The second principle of 
the report calls on the fed- 
eral government to establish 
means for continued con- 
sultation with the mineral in- 
dustry before and during the 
development of legislation 
and regulations related to 
northern mineral develop- 
ment. 


The third principle says 


remain with the Crown and 
that the committee does not 
agree that mineral rights be a 
part of land claim settle- 
ments has has been proposed 
by the Committee for Origi- 
nal People’s Entitlement 
(COPE) for the Mackenzie 
Delta region. 

The fourth principle urges 
that access to mineral rights 
be maintained, regardless of 
the disposition of surface 
rights. “On all lands where 
development is not prohib- 
ited, access should be as- 
sured for prospecting, stak- 
ing, exploring and develop- 
ing mineral resources,” the 
principle adds. 

Mr. Page said the third 
and fourth principles are 
most important in assuring, 
that the mineral wealth of 
the North is available to 
benefit all Canadians. 


He added that the tech- 
nology of exploration is con- 
tinually changing so that dis- 
coveries may be made five 
years from. today -in areas 
which currently appear to 
have no commercial mining 
significance. Mr. Page says 
access for exploration must 
be maintained or vast re- 
sources in the Canadian 
North may never be discov- 
ered, much less developed. 

The fifth principle of the 
committee urges that land 
use policy should endeavor 
to achieve and maintain a 
balance between economic 
development and environ- 


td 
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The sixth principle ad- 4 
dresses incentives for north- — 
em mining and stresses that 
administrative and fiscal 
terms and conditions be es- 
tablished by the Crown to - 
provide “individuals and 
corporations incentives ~ 
which are commensurate ~ 
with the difficulties and risks 
of finding, exploring, devel- 
oping and operating mines 
in Canada’s North.” 

The seventh principle says m 
northern residents will be © 
encouraged by both govern- ~ 
ment and industry to partici- 
pate in Northern Canada’s — 
mining industry. he ee 

The eighth and final per <4 
ciple says that the govern- ~ 
ment will assist in develop- . 
ing efficient and economic 
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in the Ne : 
The report adds that one — 
of the roles of government is 
to supply infrastructure, par- 
ticularly in the North, where 
there are vast areas with in- 
adequate roads, railroads or 
electrical power. 


“Without this infrastruc- 
ture, mineral production in 
many cases cannot be 
achieved, and it has also 
been a matter of experience 
that  government-provided 
infrastructure for the mining 
industry has been financially ~ 
sound, providing a wide ~ 
range of side benefits as has 
been well demonstrated by 


the Great Slave Lake rail- 


that mineral rights should mental protection. 


been in the past. way,” the report said. 
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nomic development in 
Northern Canada, “for the 
advantage of people who live 
there and for Canadians gen- 
erally, and that non-renewa- 
ble resources are essential in 
such development.” 


“Tt follows, therefore, that 
the government will promote 
prospecting, exploration, 
mining and mineral process- 
ing in Northern Canada, 
within realistic economic 
constraints, and mindful of 
our responsibilities to other 
interests of Northern people 

~ and to the protection of the 
Northern environment,” the 
minister said in a letter, 
dated April 18, 1979 and in- 
‘cluded in the first report of || 
the Northern Mineral Advi- 
sory Committee. 

The committee, which is 






















The White Pass and Yukon Corp. is an integrated passengers this year on its scenic Whitehorse-Skagway 
railway, trucking, ‘marine transportation and oil pipelining run, yee. ee 
firm that moves just about everything into and out of the The White Pass and Yukon is a “romantic, historical 

Yukon territory. railway,” that really is “no longer commercially viable.” 

However, the narrow gauge, !77-kilometre railway from Mr. Fraser says. 

Skagway to Whitehorse is losing more than $2 million There was hope that Cyprus Anvil was going to expand 

annually — while the other operations of the company are its Faro operations after buying new properties last year, 

recording profits — dragging the entire group down. but the company is“planning on operating its mine at 
About 16 months ago, the railway lost 18 per cent of its current production rates for a longer period instead. 
annual gross revenue when Cassiar Asbestos Corp., 4 With the construction start for the Alaska Highway gas 

major customer for more than 20 years, shut down its pipeline delayed further daily, the Yukon “is in a 

Clinton Creek, Yukon mine and started shipping output depressed state,” both economically and emotionally, he 

from its Cassiar, B.C. mine by truck to ships at Stewart. says. ‘ 

BC. Real estate prices, which rose in anticipation of the 

Reeling from the blow, White Pass and Yukon trimmed pipeline project, are softening, construction is slow and 
financial flab “‘as hard and as fast as we could,” says Mr. unemployment is high. 

Fraser. “They need something major. About the only one doing 
wells ‘Cyprus Anvil, and that’s because of metal prices.” 
he said. 

And although there’s been a lot of talk, further mineral 
development isn’t getting off the ground. 
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; Sixty people in 
the ocean division were iaid off oa two container ong 
were converted to barges. Executive offices were moved 
from Vancouver into less-plush Whitehorse facilities. 

“We cut millions of dollars in costs — more than $2 
million in administration alone,” he says.““And were still 
taking tremendous swipes at costs.” 

As well, the railway increased northbound rates, But 75 
per cent of its total tonnage is carried at contract-fixed 
rates for Cyprus Anvil Ltd.’s mine in Faro, 200 kilometres 
northeast of Whitehorse. 

“The answer to our problem lies with the federal 
government or Cyprus Anvil,” says Mr. Fraser. 

Although Cypmus Anvil “is under no legal obligation to 
do so,” it could let the railway inerease its rates. That 
wouldn't hurt Cyprus Anvil, a company expected to make 
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Current lull in North 
reflected on railway line 


The lull in northern devel- 
opment is reflected in the 
static state of affairs onthe 
Great Slave Lake branch of 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

The only railway line in 
the Northwest Territories 
uns from Roma Junction in 
northwestern Alberta to Hay 
River, N.W.T., a distance of 
more than 600 kilometres. 


“Further expansion of the 

i is dependent upon 
Northwest 1 bic ree) 
th, especially in en- 
ae vite ce Roy Richy 
, a senior developmen’ 
lway was originally 

built to bring lead-zine depo- 





teat 
well as agricul 
and forest products from 
northern Alberta in 1978. 
Northward, the line 
hauled 5,021 carloads of fuel, | 
building materials, steel and 
pipe for construction last 


ar. ; 

Traffic is down as much as 
1,000 cars a year either way 
over several years ago. 

Mr. Richford says the rail- 
barge combination of ship- 
ping will remain cost-com- 
petitive with trucking and 


even shipping along the Pa- 
cific Coast to the Arctic. 

U.S.-based petroleum 
company Arco, for example, 
has relied on the Great Slave 
line-barge route in the last 
decade to move drilling pipe 
to the Prudhoe Bay oil fields 
in Alaska, he said, rather 
than shipping by sea from 
Seattle. 

The company did so be- 
cause the sea route has a 
short season (goods aust be 
ready and shipped from Se- 
attle by the end of June). 

, Imperial Oil Ltd.'s expan- 
i ins for its Norman 


one bright spot in the line’s 
future, Mr. Richford says. 
Edmonton suppliers have 
a traditional hold on supply- 
ing the northern market that 
can’t be threatened by other 
centres, he adds. 
Meantime, further devel: 
= Pa 
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opment in Northern Alberta 
bodes well for Edmonton- 
based Northern Alberta 
Railways (NAR), says NAR 
general manager Jim Pitts. 
“The country has to come 
to grips with its problems. It 
needs the resources up 
there.” Railway is the cheap- 
est way to ship bulk com- 
modities to market, he adds. 


Traffic is up 18 per cent so 
far this year over last on the 
NAR system serving north- 
ern Alberta and northeastern 
B.C : 


The railway serves as a 
bridge between the Great 
Slave’Lake railway line and 
the transcontinental railway 
networks. _ 


The $5-billion Alsands 


plant proposal means NAR 
could 
business hauling large com- 
ponents to the construction 
site, he adds. 7 
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Calgary Power was incorporated on October 20, 1909, 


and was given the responsibility ‘‘to carry on the business of an 
electric light, heat and power company”’. 
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Calgary Power is proud to have been a part of Alberta’s 
energy picture for the past 70 years, and we look forward 
to playing a major role in the management of 
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Barge firm has 


If Crown corporation 
Transportation 
Co. Ltd. (NTCL) is sold to 
the private sector, Ottawa 
must ensure its new owners 
fulfil their “obligation” to 
northerners, says company 
president Lionel Montpetit. 

NTCL operates a barge 
transportation service on the 
Mackenzie River, hauling 
vital goods to communities 
north of the 60th parallel. 

Mr. Montpetit maintains 
that if NTCL is made a pri- 
vate corporation, as the new 
federal government plans, 
the new company must not 
be able to discontinue ser- 
vice to  non-profitable 
destinations. 

There are no technical 
barriers to selling NTCL to 
the private sector, he said, 
But northem residents 
mustn’t be deprived of an es- 
sential service. 

The company is just about 
to edge back into the black 
after a net loss of $341,294 in 
1978, caused by a dramatic 
decline in Mackenzie River 
traffic which followed the 
death of plans for the Mac- 
kenzie Valley pipeline. 

“We've done a bit better 
this year,” says Mr, Montpe- 
lit. 

The Mackenzie shipping 
season has just ended and 
NTCL carried about the 
same amount of tonnage as 
it did in 1978 on the river: 
more than 300,000 tonnes. 

Less cargo is leaving the 
North now for southern 
destinations, a sign that the 
wholesale withdrawal of re- 
source exploration compa- 
nies that has marked the lull 
in Mackenzie Valley devel- 
opment is ending. 








“We're essentially on the 
upswing curve again,” he 
says. “The trauma is over.” 

The encouraging oil dis- 
covery made by Dome Pe- 
troleum Ltd. in the Beaufort 
Sea recently may accelerate 
development in the North, 
Mr. Montpetit says. “The 
mother lodes will be found 
and the future will be assur- 
ed,” he adds. 

“We are postured to fit in 
with growth.” 

Residents of the Beaufort 
Sea coast, in communities 
such as Inuvik, will benefit 
from Northern growth first, 
as petroleum exploration in 
the Beaufort will probably 
expand quickly, he says. 

However, it will take the 
building of a pipeline or 
other inland developments 
to revive communities along 
the Mackenzie River system, 
he contends. 

Now that the Dempster 
Highway to Inuvik is com- 
plete, the effect it has on 
NTCL traffic can’t be jud- 
ged until the highway’s per- 
formance is measured. 

Mr. Montpetit contends 
trucking on the highway 
won't be competitive with 
barging and will only be 
used for shipping high- 
priced commodities. 

The only advantage truck- 
ing might have is seasonal, 
when the river freezes up, 
but maintenance of the road 
in winter might be another 
problem. 

Edmonton bills itself as 
Gateway to the North, but 
challenges to that boast may 
be coming from other areas 
— Saskatchewan, for examp- 
le, Mr. Montpetit said. 

The northward expansion 
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Kelowna 


'VE COME ALONG W 
TOG 


At Pacific Western, = 
we've seen this part of the 
world change a lot over the ~ 
past two decades. And we’re 
proud to have played an 
important part in the pro- 
gress that’s taken place. 

As the MacKenzie has 
developed and prospered 
we’ve expanded our equip- 
ment and services to meet 
the ever growing demands 
of the region. Our aircraft 
have evolved from Otters, 
C-46’s and DC-3’s to DC-4’s, 
DC6B’s and Hercules to our 
present split configuration 
737%. In the mid-Eighties, 
our fleet will be comp- 


Red Deer Vancouver 





"mee 


‘obli 
of that province's road sys- 
tem to service the Uranium 
City area in answer to ura- 
nium development has some 
“long-term implications” for 
movement of cargo to and 
from the North, he added. 

NTCL is the biggest oper- 
ator on the river. Two other 
companies, Arctic Trans- 
portation Ltd. and Lindberg 
Transportation Ltd., which 
is operated by Arcnav Ma- 
rine Ltd. of Calgary, also 
operate in the Arctic, but 
with restrictions that don’t 
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tion’ to North 


let them carry general cargo 
— just petroleum products. 

The restrictions were en- 
forced last year to ensure all 
three companies got a pro- 
portionate slice of business 
in the North. 

Arctic Transportation did 
“as well as can be expected” 
in the Arctic this year, says 
John Mattson, Arctic gen- 
eral manager. 

Supporting Dome Petro- 
Jeum and Imperial Oil pétro- 
leum exploration in the 
Beaufort Sea has kept the 


Our 


future 


firm’s eight pieces of equip- 
ment busy this season. 

But Arctic had to shut 
down its shore operations at 
Hay River and Inuvik, be- 
cause of a lack of traffic’ 
along the Mackenzie River 
system, he says. 

Lindberg has cut back its 
involvement in the North in 
the past year and is operat- 
ing only one tug and four 
barges in the North, says 
Chuck Newman, vice-presi- 
dent of parent company Arc- 
nay. 


AY R. ANGUS 


lemented by the 230-passen- 
ger wide-bodied Boeing 
767. Our Hercules and 727 
contract and charter opera- 
tions have played an integral 
part in the development 
of the North, serving people 
and industry in the Arctic. 
Although our service has 
expanded greatly, our costs 
haven’t: fares and cargo 





ALBERTA LIMITED 


ie YOUR CATERPILLAR DEALER 


Caterpitiar, Cat and UB are Trademarks of Caverpiliar Teacror 





Connection. 





The Great West Connection. 


oe rates in most cases are 
actually more affordable than 
they were years ago. 

We’re proud to have 
grown with the MacKenzie 
over the past 20 years, and 
we're prouder still to know 
that we’ll play an even bigger 
role in the years ahead... 
serving you with new sched- 
ules, new equipment 
and our new partner, Transair. 
To an old friend, welcome 
aboard the Great West 
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A calm pervades on the Arctic aviation scene and the 
Slowdown has even caused one long-standing northern 
carrier to call its quits. 

Wardair Canada Ltd. announced recently it is closing 
its Yellowknife, N.W.T. base of operations and selling 
more than $14 million worth of assets. 

Edmonton-based Wardair is ending a 33-year presence 
in the North because business is just too slow. 

Activity has dwindled in the North, with plans for the 
Alaska Highway gas pipeline stalled and the death of the 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline plan. Mining activity is low 
and the search for petroleum is limited. 

The larger companies with big fleets of aircraft and high 
overheads are suffering the most, while small, independent 
‘operators are able to roll with the punches and scare up 


business. 


. flights to Peace River is to be doubled next summer and 










Turning his back on the North was a decision that 
saddened company president Max Ward, who first 
worked as a bush pilot in the North 33 years ago. 

Brighter prospects greet other carriers, such as Pacific 
Western Airlines (PWA). 

“The North bottomed out last spring,” says Ken Gray, 
Vice president, central region, Pacific Western Airlines 
(PWA) 


Both cargo and passenger operations in the North for 
the Alberta government-owned carrier are on the upswing 
im some spots, he says, although the outlook for most of 
the Northwest Territories is not as bright. 

The recenty- leted Dempster Highway to Inuvik 
will probably complement air service and not steal PWA 
traffic, he added. 

Tourism to the middle reaches of the Mackenzie River 
valley has been strong this past summer and PWA wants 
to increase it 30 per cent next year. 

In the more southern reaches of what is known as the 
North, PWA service is to be stepped up. The number of 


Service to Fort McMurray will be expanded next year, 
Hopefully by the fall of 1980 or early 1981, a gravel strip 
will be available near the proposed $5 billion Alsands oil 
sands plant north of Fort McMurray. 

PWA’s fleet of three Hercules cargo aircraft are coping 
with a slow business period in the Arctic by trying to 
drum up more domestic work. They continue to work for 
Panarctic Oils Ltd. in the Arctic Islands, the territoric] 
and federal governments and support the Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) line. 

CP Air, no stranger to the northern scene, is also seeing 
a boom in its northern Alberta and B.C. service. 

CP Air serves Whitehorse, Grande Prairie, Fort St. 
John, B.C. and Fort Nelson, B.C. 

Service from Edmonton to Grande Prairie is to double 
this winter, for example. The airline is also considering use 
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WHO WE ARE 


The Industrial Commercial Investment 
Division of the Permanent Real Estate is 
a unique consolidation of human and 
financial resources geared to the par- 
ticular needs of corporations and inves- 
tors active in Canada’s commercial and 
industrial real estate markets. 


WHAT WE DO 


All types of acquisitions and sales, leas- 
ing, land assemblies and developments, 
financing, consultive and market analy- 
sis. 


Call today (403) 428-8501 


INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT DIVISION 
900 PHIPPS McKINNON BUILDING 











Ge the Permanent 


Canada Permanent Trust — Realtor 





PWA Hercules delivers load of supplies to North 









pickings for airlines 


of a combination freight-passenger aircraft on its service 
to Whitehorse to better serve cargo demands. 

New cargo facilities are planned this fall at Grande 
Prairie and Whitehorse and at Fort St. John next spring. 

CP Air would like to expand northern service by 
consolidating its five domestic licences which don’t permit 
it to fly aircraft from region to region, says a company 
spokesman. 

It's been almost two years since the company applied to 
Ottawa to clear up this problem, which limits its 
flexibility. 

More drilling activity by Dome Petroleum in the 
Beaufort Sea has prompted PWA to increase its cargo 
flight frequency to the Mackenzie Delta and Imperial Oil’s 
Norman Wells oil field. 

“There’s not that many bright spots” in the northern 
aviation scene, admits Bob Engle, president of 
Yellowknife-based Northwest Territorial Airways Ltd. 

“It’s a strain to keep the services we now have available. 

“Escalating costs mean we have to utilize our 
equipment to the fullest,”he said. 





The only road in North America to 
cross the Arctic Circle is envisioned by 
some to be a threat to Edmonton’s 
traditional role as Gateway to the 
North. 

The 72\-kilometre Dempster 
Highway, which runs from near 
Dawson City to Inuvik in the High 
Arctic, was officially opened Aug. 18. 

While some say it may be too early 
to judge, a Yukon report predicts the 
Just-finished road completes a 
corridor from Vancouver to the 
Mackenzie Delta, which will lure 
thousands of tons of freight away 
from the truck-barge and truck-rail 
modes from Edmonton up _ the 
Mackenzie River system to Inuyik. 

Building ‘supplies, perishable goods 
and other commodities will move in 
increasing amounts from Vancouver 


due to savings in using the new all- 
road route, the report says. 

And if the highway is kept open 
during the winter, the shift to road 
soe on the Dempster will 
accelerate, says the study prepared by 
Quadra Economic Consultants Ltd. 
and Trimac Consultants Services Ltd. 

Companies affected by the new 
road, however, say its full impact can’t 
be accurately measured yet. 

Lionel Montpetit, president of 
federal crown corporation Northern 
Transportation Ltd., which operates 
barges on the Mackenzie River, 
maintains that trucking won't be 
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Dempster threat debatable 





small shipments and perishable 
commodities, he admits, but “any 
advantage it might have might be 
seasonal.” 

Rail-barge _shippi 
Mackenzie Valley hee 
despite i 


up the” 
the edge, 


“That's especially true with bulk 
and high-volume shipments.” : 

Truckers, however, hope to win as 
tach Business as they can away from : 

e barge traffic, especially the small ” 
lot shipments. 2 


Maintenance of the gravelled road 








rather than Edmonton to the North 





THE TIME SAVERS 
® Providing Freight and 
Transportation Services 


e Full line of Cessna Sales & 
Service 


e Emergency Ambulance Service 
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SEOUL LIVER 


AVIATION LIMITED 






Plant modernization and expansion are going forward in the pulp and paper industry; 
and new ways of doing things are possible because profits in the industry have improved. That means more jobs all around. 


WE COVER ALL POINTS NORTH 


Hangar No. 8, Municipal Airport 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Telephone 454-9537, 24 Hours Service. 





new tree harvesting equipment 


Profit: jobs 


New investment in pulp and paper production is creating new jobs for Cana- 
dians in the industry and among suppliers. Better profits are starting to make 
things happen. There is more money to spend on advanced equipment, envi- 
ronmental controls and more efficient production techniques. Improved 
productivity will help Canada compete in tough international markets. And 
that matters: the forest industry supports one out of every ten Canadian jobs. 


it Stephenville, Newfoundland, 
lunches will be packed again and 
Thermos bottles filled when around 
650 people start back to work in a 
rebuilt paper mill and in woodlands 
operations. 


In British Columbia, plant 
expansion in Powell River will 
create 700 construction jobs and 
100 new, permanent jobs in the mill 
when construction is over. 


Across Canada, forest products 
companies have announced plans to 
invest in modernizing mills, in- 
creasing manufacturing capacity, 
introducing new processes and 
harvesting equipment. This new 


investment adds up to billions of - 


dollars over the next several years. 

This job-making activity is hap- 
pening because profits in the pulp 
and paper industry have improved. 

The lion’s share of Canada’s pulp 
and paper is sold in the United 
States. The use of newsprint and 


other pulp and paper products has 
risen south of the border, so our 
industry has been going at full 
speed. These Canadian exports are 
paid for in American dollars, which 
have been worth considerably more 
than our own, increasing pulp and 
paper company profits in an 
unusual way. This increase in prof- 
its is beginning to help the industry 
catch up on the lean years just 
behind. But the industry cannot 
build a future on temporary ex- 
change advantages. 


Growth money 


To compete with all comers in 
the global marketplace, the Cana- 
dian industry will have to invest 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year. Modern harvesting 
equipment, high productivity mills, 
new ways of doing things must be 
developed to help hold costs down. 
One year’s good profit is not 
enough to achieve all these ends. 





Sustained healthy profit is neces-. 


sary to support sustained healthy 
growth. 

The pulp and paper industry is 
Canada’s largest manufacturer: it 
brings in more export dollars and 
contributes more money to Ca- 
nada’s standard of living than any 
other industry — about $1,000 
a year for each Canadian family. 

The forest industry, directly and 
through its thousands of Canadian 
suppliers, creates one job in every 
ten in this country. 


To learn more, ask for the 
publication “GROWTH”. Write: 
Communications Services, Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association, 
2300 Sun Life Building, Montreal, 
Quebec H3B 2X9. 


The Pulp and Paper 
Industry of Canada 
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compétitive with barging to the North i i 

for most commodities, Esdeciatly large ee jee Be eae! pros 

bulk shipments such as construction government commitments fai a 

materials and petroleum products. road open during the severe Nate ; 
Trucking may have an edge for winter. 
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Umingmak left mark on North 


OTTAWA — He is the 
mff of which legends and 
[ollywood movies are made. 
A high school drop-out, a 
ymetime sailor, ex-union 

izer — Stu Hodgson 
as been them all. 


Commissioner of the 
lorthwest Territories for 12 
ears, Hodgson, the man ad- 
irers call ‘Emperor of the 
lorth,’ the Inuit call Uming- 
ak or ‘Big One,’ and 
etractors call ‘Stu the First’ 
ot what they say was his be- 
evolent dictatorship during 
is years of stewardship, was 
ecently named Canadian 
o-chairman of the Interna- 
ional Joint Commission. 


The commission (IJC) was 
et up in 1909 to deal with 
joundary and transboun- 
lary water problems be- 
ween Canada and the Un- 
led States. 

It’s a job that requires tact 
nd diplomacy, but also 
oughness and guts. 

Hodgson, who some say 
as bullied his way to suc- 
ess in everything he has 
ver attempted, has a lot of 
Il those attributes. 


His fans range from indi- 
fidual Inuit families in the 
ugged North, to former 
rime minister Pierre Tru- 
Jeau in the cosy confines of 
he national capital. 

As commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories, he 
ended to act first and an- 
wer questions later. At six 
eet, three inches and with 
236 pounds strapped around 
lis frame, together with a 
quick mind and a lot of in- 
ellectual depth, it was a 
rave man indeed who felt 
ike asking those questions. 

lodgson has a free-wheel- 
ng, unorthodox and un- 
oredictable style of attacking 


erations from Ot- 

tawa gee kitchen of an old, 
i in Yellowknife. 

“T’'d only just started the 


job in Ottawa when I 
realized that you simply 


















































Stu Hodgson bids farewell to northern well-wishers 


can’t walk into your office 
there — 2,000 miles from 
where the action is — take 
off your southern coat, put 
on your northern coat, do a 
day’s work, and then put on 
your southern coat again,” 
he explained. 

He also realized that if he 
waited for the things he ne- 
eded to set up office in Yel- 
lowknife, the operation 
would never get around to 
moving out of Ottawa. 

So, together with someo- 
ne’s pet skunk, he just 
moved it all overnight to that 
schoolhouse kitchen. ~ ~~ 

His rationale the 
move: 

“When the people of the 


for 


- North got cold. I got cold. 


When their basements were 
flooded. My basement got 
flooded. I knew how they 
_ felt, and I knew how they 
handled their problems. It 
was how I felt, and how I 
handled my problems. You 
couldn’t experience that sit- 
ting in Ottawa.” 
Hodgson’s main task 
while commissioner was in- 
troducing participatotory de- 
mocracy to the North and its 
scattered communities, 
bringing an isolated people 
together, and helping to set 


MERGE 


Meier Metals Ltd. and Canadian 
Scrap Metal have merged and will 
operate under the name 
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up programs and policies to 
alleviate the desperate social 
conditions there. 

His long tenure in the 
position is evidence of his 
SUCCESS. 

“My job — at first — was 
to hold the territories to- 
gether and make it work 
until the northern people de- 
veloped an awareness and 
could speak for themselves. I 
did it. The other day some 
chap said to me: ‘I guess 
you've seen a lot of changes 
in your time?’ My reply: ‘I 
didn’t see them, I made 
them!” 

Although this may seem 
egotistical, it’s more than 
likely true. 

They say if you ever put 
an odometer on Stuart 
Hodgson, he'd likely wear it 
out in just a few days. 

Wear it out, but wear it 
out doing a lot of good. 

For instance, when Hodg- 
son stepped off the plane in 
Yellowknife in 1967 he was 
faced with problem on prob- 
lem. Or, as he puts it, chal- 
lenge on challenge. 

Most northerners were un- 
employed. Most were unedu- 
cated. Most lived in inade- 
quate housing. Communica- 
tion woes were horrendous. 


Meier Metals Canadian Ltd. 


432-7471 
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Jack Mayer 


PARTNERS: Anne Quesnel, Jack Mayer 


Anne Quesnel and Jack Mayer wish 
to advise their customers of many 
years of the change in name only. 
Business will continue as usual. 


DROP BY FOR A COFFEE ANYTIME 
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The firm will operate in the owner's 
former 2 locations namely. 


7204 100 Street 10508 96 Street 


422-8684 
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Environmental expertise 
lacking in North: expert 


The environment of northem Canada velopment, he says, but within the frame- 
is a delicate and easily-disturbed system. work of protecting northern ecology and 

Any industrial development of the the northern way of life. 

North will have to be done carefully and This policy resulted, in the 1970s, in 
deliberately to avoid doing extensive the Environmental Assessment and 
harm to the wildlife and vegetation of Review Process (EARP), he adds. 

Canada’s last frontier. ’ ? Under the process, he explains, an in- 

Andrew Macpherson, regional director dustrial applicant proposes to undertake 
general of Environment Canada, says the _ an enterprise by providing a preliminary 
country’s environmental expertise in the environmental impact statement to the 
North is still “very thin” considering the department of Indian affairs and north- 
huge area concerned. ern development. 

The coming of the 1980s as a period of The government then decides to allow 
potential rapid industrial development the company to proceed with its plans or 
means that these delicate northern areas _ asks for a complete impact statement, A - 
face possible massive disruption. specially-appointed panel then studies 

There are very severe risks in north- the complete statement and reports to 
ern development we can see at this time,” John Fraser, the Tory minister of the en- 
Dr. Macpherson says. “Over the years vironment. 
industry has developed a strong environ- The final stage, Dr. Macpherson con- 
mental conscience. But, it’s an area that says, has the minister making his recom- 
doesn’t have the solid biological base mendations public and advising the min- 
that the south provides. It’s very difficult ister of Indian affairs and northern de- 
to re-establish vegetation or wildlife if velopment, Jake Epp. 
disrupted.” : The one serious flaw in the system, he 

It has been the policy of recent federal says, is the lack of a complete plan for 
governments to encourage northern de- the North. 













Welcome Delegates to the 8th Annual 
National Northern Development Convention 





While in Edmonton we invite you to visit 
one of our 5 stores For Gift Ideas in 


® Collector's Items 
®@ Silverware 
® Woodenware 


® Dinnerware 
® Crystal 
® Figurines 



















Bridal Registry 
Phone 423-2953 


The ‘Emperor of North’ 
and his staff soon got to 
work. 

Now: 

® Most northerners live in 
prefabricated homes. 

© Some 90 per cent of chil- 
dren attend school compared 
to 60 per cent 12 years ago. 
Most, unlike in the past, at- 
tend schools in the com- 
munities in which they live. 

e Communication gaps 
were bridged in a number of 
innovative ways, including 
setting up the N.W.T. Inter- 


qo: Territorial Coun- 
il is now fully elected, and 
the majority of its members 
are native. 

Nothing daunts Hodgson. 

Probably, after spending 
the Second World War in 
the Royal Canadian Navy in 
which he served mainly on 
the deadly Murmansk run, 
nothing should. 
Still captivated by the 
North despite the fact that 
he now finally resides in Ot- 
tawa, he sums it up like this: 

“It’s like being given a 


on 


GIFT SHOP 


























cepter Corps. The corps is a great. opportunity of going . . 
highly-trained group of spe- back 100 years and taking an Serving Rémoaton Sinee 1905 F 
cialists in mative languages area of Canada and bringing ' 
which provides written it back into the 20th century 5 Locations Our Newest Location | _. 
translations and consecutive and doing it all in just 10 10174 102 St. 424-8852 © —e2 Ave. 
and simultaneous transla- years.” Meadowlark 484-3994 g 
tions. |) To Hodgson, the chal- Southgate 435-5992 9601 82 Ave. 
e Entire new ranges of lenge of the North has still Northgate 476-3959 432-1888 | | 


jobs have been created 
Roadbuilding, bush clearing, 
and government-subsidized 





paly just begun. 


dized Term Employment 
Program — have been esta- 
blished. 

® Government has been, 
and is still being, brought to 
the people. Local councils 
have been set up, and those 
already established have 
been strengthened. The 
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Fudsons Bay Company 


Northern Stores Dept. 
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NEED A HAND 
WITH YOUR 
STUFF 2 


No, I LiKE 
TO TRAVEL 
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YES MAAM, RIGHT 
UP THERE... SEE? 


MAAM, I THINK THE 
CEILING IS LEAKING... 











CWE BROWN AND ENCVELOPEDIA GUARD THE 
VAN TWEEDOLE NECKLACE. i ] W | 
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You,, YOU'RE 
FIRING ME. 
MR. MAX ? 


. THAT, 
CHARLOCK,, 


REMEMBER THE 
RUSH! -THE MAGNETISM, 
REMEMBER, HOW WE'D 
STARE AT EACH OTHER 
IN GLORIOUS SILENCE 7 
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RENFREW, I SUSPECT 
MY OFFICE WAS 
BROKEN INTO BY 

A STRANGE CULT 
CALLED ‘LOONIES’/ 


THE LOONTES 
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uIM DEMOTING YOu, 
AND TRANSFERRING 


IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
TLL TAKE OVER HERE, 
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Ritssy A_NON-2574 CENTURY TESHAREAS, OF THE EARTH, 
Le aS £. t 
SAMMUT WHO 
Tks SURVIVED --- 





T TOLD HER 
ABOUT IT SIR 


1 FEEL 


SSlcH= HE WoULDN'T BE 
TRAVELING LIGHT EVEN 
IF HE WAS NAKED. 
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WHAT HAPPENED, SOHN? 
WHEN DID ALL THAT 
MAGIC START TO 

DISAPPEAR 2 





vAND I ASSURE YOU, I WILL 
SUCCEED IN BRINGING BOTH 

INTERMOUNTAIN AND LATIGO 
P TO THEIR KNEES. 


YOU STOPPED PUTTING- 
ON MAKEUP BEFORE 

















THEY ‘RE 
FANATICS WHO 


HASSLE PEOPLE 
FOR MONEY! = 








AHEY’RE NOT ‘LOONIES’ 


CHIEF/ THEY'RE LIFE 


INSURANCE SALESMEN! 


York Factory study proposed by scholars 


YORK FACTORY. Man 
(CP) — Eleven scholars pro- 
posing a multi-million-dollar 
Study of the historic north 


Want to respond to the 
scholars’ appeal 

But the Toronto professor 
says he is also looking for 
private funding beeause the 
council probably cannot 
provide all of the $5.5 mil- 
lion he estimates the five-to- 
seven-year study will cost 

Ray and the other scholars 


York Factory are hoping for 
Canada Council funding, 
Arthur Ray, the driving 
foree for the project, says he 
Ss optimustic the council will 


plan to probe the native, 
agricultural, commercial, 
manuafactuning, labor, 
transport, medical and social 
histories of York Factory 
during its 300-year life as a 
Hudson's Bay Co. trading 
post and centre for interna- 
tional trade 

They say the community 


Cold war can be won in the lab 


INDIANAPOLIS (UPI) The compounds are 
The many germs that chemical cousins called 
cause the common cold may isomers and “are active 


meet their match in several aginst every rhinovirus tes- 
1emicals being researched ted to date. We know of no 

by Eli Lilly & Co other new compounds with 
Colds can be caused by this range of activity,” he 
iny of at least 10 dozen v aid 

ruses known as rhinoviruses Herr said the research is 
“We have been pursuing sull in the stage of animal 

two compounds that have studies. Clinical studies of 


the medicines’ use in humans 
is far from begun 

Dr. C.\W. Pettinga, Lilly 
vice-president 


shown activity in the Jabora 
tory against the rhinovi 
ruses,” says Earl B. Herr, Jr 

president of Lilly Research 
Laboratories 








executive 
says the cold problem often 


is viewed humorously but a 
cure would end minor per- 
sonal miseries and reduce 
and 


teeism which result in huge 


work school absen- 
losses in productivity 

Lilly also is using recom- 
binant DNA technology to 
produce human insulin, Herr 
DNA is the basic 
chemical that determines he 
redity and cell differentia- 
tion in living things. By re 
combining it, scientists 
make life-forms to order 


said 


can 


on Hudson Bay at the mouth 
of the Hayes River “served 
as the gateway to the western 
interior of Canada for over 
two centuries until the com- 
ing of the steamboat and 
railroad led to a re-onenta- 
tion of the transportation 
network of western Can- 
ada.” 

Ray says an early start on 
the exploration and preser- 
vation of this chunk of Ca- 
nadian history is imperative 
because riverbank erosion al 
York Factory is washing 
away valuable artifacts, and 
fire is always a danger 

Andre LaRose, negotiat- 
ing grants officer with the 
Canada Council in Ottawa 
says a decision on the proj- 
ect is to be made in March 

The important York Fac- 
tory depot was built in the 
early 1800s as the main trad- 
ing structure and is the old 
est building in Canada to 
survive the permafrost on 
which it stands 
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I'M VOCTOR SNOOKER. TAKE ASPIRIN 
FOR THE HANGOVER, GETLOTS |= 

OF REST, AN? AVOIP EXCESS/VE 
USE OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 
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GOOD... THAT LL GIVE 


HEV AUER, IMALITILE 
US ACHANCE To CLEAN | 
OUT YOUR OFFICE... 


UNDER THE WEATHER... DONT 
THINK TLL BE JN TODAY... 
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Y I GUESS 
HE DOESN'T 
LIKE HER. 


CHIP, I HEARD ONE OF 
| YOUR PALS MENTION 


MONICA WHO 2 
I DON'T EVEN KNOW 
| HER LAST NAME // 
HEE HEE / WHAT A 
CRAZY IDEA. 





OH... SAG SIX OR 
SEVEN GEARS ! 





BE A GOOD IDEA FOR HIM 
TO MAKE AN APPEARANCE 

AT THE PERKINS POINT. 
NUCLEAR REACTOR WHERE 
THE ACCIDENT TOOK PLACE. 
HOWEVER , HIS SCHEDULE 
Bee a ca 1S at alg 
OUT OF THE CUeeTON Ee 
§0 HE WAS WONDERING 
IF PERHAPS HE COULD 
MAKE IT LATER . 
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7 
DOCTOR HAS IT OCCURRED NOW, WILL YOU ARRANGE FOR 
TO YOU THAT MRS. LANEER SARA'S RELEASE -- OR SHOULD | 
(5 NOT OBLIGED TO ACCEPT 

EITHER YOuR CPINIOn OR 


He FEELS we 
CAN CARE FOR 
HER AT HOME! 


NO-- BUT VICTOR 
VISITED WITH 


t 

HAVE YOU SEEN 
SARA SINCE RE- 
TURNING TO THE 
HOSPITAL ? 













HIS SENSES DULLED BY 
LIQUOR, KARL CHARGES 
ACROSS THE PATIO AND-** 













WY HERE WE GO, MRS. 
: WORTH ! TWO MORE EASY 
3 POINTS FOR WHITING! 





rHanos <DPs 








WHAT TI HAD, 
IN MIND 
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Tales told of beavers, 


The Dog’s Dream 


By JEAN MILLER 

Once upon a time there lived a dog, his name 
was Charly. One day Charly had finished his sup- 
per and wanted a nap. He went to his bed and 
went to sleep. Five minutes later he was fast 
asleep. He had a dream. I'll tell you it. One day he 
was walking on the widewalk when he saw his 
house. He went in and all of a sudden he heard a 
fire truck. He looked out of the window and saw a 
fire in one fo the windows in his house, A fireman 
came up to the window and grabbed Charly. 
Charly bit the fireman on the cheek and they fell 
down to the ground. But just as Charly was about 
to hit the ground he woke up and found it was 
only a dream. 

Jean is 9 years old and she lives in Sherwood 
Park. ; 


Beavers 
By KATHY CHRZANOWSKI 
Beavers swimming in the sun, 


I can see they’re having fun. 


Dark and shiny are their coast, 
I wonder why they don’t use boats. 


Beavers playing in their lake, 
They don’t go in at the first snowflake. . 


To them their house is worth gold, 
To us it may be just mold. 


Beavers warning friends of danger, 
Maybe they’re saying “Beward of Ranger. 


Beavers knawing a small tree, 
When danger comes they'll turn and flee. 


Beavers in the midnight shade, 
I can see they're not afraid. 


Kathy is 12 and she lives in Edmonton. 


Ly 





Check the hospital for the tart thief . . . the Queen isn’t a very good cook!, 
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dogs, teachers and silliness 


Silly Poem 


By PAULINE FRANCIS 

Mommy, mommy, mommy 

Mr. Pepper pot 

He was a tiny fellow 

Yes he was really hot 

He helped me with my schoolwork 
And also with my song 

Mommy, mommy, mommy 

He was a leprechaun 

Pauline is 10 and she lives in Edmonton. 


The Missing Teacher 


By JACQUI KILARSKI ; 

One day some children walked into their class- 
room to wait for their teacher. 

They waited and waited and by 10 a.m. still no 
teacher so one of the boys stood up and said if the 
teacher is lost, why don’t we go and find her? 

The one girl stood and and said, “I have a Saint 
Bernard with me. We could track her down.” 

“Good idea!” they all said. “At least we have a 
good start.” 

All the children went outside. The girl brought 
the Saint Bernard. 

“Well what are we waiting for,” said one of the 
boys. 

“We are waiting for Harry to catch the scent of 
the teacher,” said the girl. 

Harry finally caught it and we all folléwed him. 
We walked and walked until we saw the teacher's 
purse. ‘ 

At least we're on the right track. We walked and 
walked, and then we saw a hat just like the teach- 
ers. 

Someone spoke and said, “This is the teacher’s 
hat, now we know were on the right track.” 

We walked and walked some more, and then we 
saw her coat. We stopped and looked and we saw 
the teacher. 

She was hurt. So we called an ambulance. 

When she was better she rewarded all of us by 
TWO EXTRA HOURS OF SCHOOL! 

Jacqui is nine years old and she lives in Grande 
Prairie. 


Trinidadians swamp reader with letters 


Junior Press Club 


t " 
t * 
Z 


~~ Next ‘Tuesday is special — it’s the 

kick-off for two special treats! 
One will be a regular feature, the 
First, you'll have the opportunity to 
enter the Nutcracker Coloring Con- 
test, which is being sponsored by The 
Jou in co-operation with the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet. 

Til tell you more about it as the 
week goes by. 

Watch for it! 


Next cartoonist Jack Kania will in- 
troduce you to the characters in his 
cartoon strip — Brunette. 

_ Brunette has already been tested on 
15 JPCers and they all thought it was 
great! 

So stay tuned! 


** 


CONTEST... 

It'S time for an Unscramble the 
Words contest. Lynn Kisko, 11, of Ed- 
monton wins her city editor's badge 
and a $5 prize for her idea. 

Lynn and I want you to unscramble 
words connected with going to school. 


Sand younger: — 9 and older: 
Prein 1. atahtimesme 
2. mtlenearye 
2. Icenpi. 3. rexcsiees 
4, netneces 
3. olebg 5. drerae 
*4. snuni 6. dtiadoni 
: 7. bturascinot 
5. kntih 8. litpmluy 


Send your entries to Lesley, Junior 
Journal, Edmonton Journal, Edmon- 
ton, T5J 286. Be sure to put TUES- 
DAY COMPETITION on the enve- 





lope and your name, age, address and 
club rank on your entry. Deadline for 
entries is next Tuesday at 3 p.m. 

*** 


Corinne Borgel, 7; Carl Carpentier, 
9; Mickele Fata, 8; Mareka Graham, 
ll, Sherwood Park; Sherry Hayduk, 8; 
Tracy Hundza, 8; Joseph John, 9; 
Colin King, 8; Edith Kozel, 8; Doris 
Lazzer, 7; Jason Marino, 8; Marina 
Miletic, 8; Tony Moisan, 7; Barbara 
Naslund, 8; Eric Pelchat, 5, St. Paul; 
Greg Pomerleau, 12, St. Paul; Natalie 
Poulin, 8, Morinville; Denis Rajotte, 
8; Karin Ree, 9; Tina Strasbourg, 8; 
Andrea VanderHoek, 8; Norman Wel- 
ler, 8; Christopher Woo; Larry Zack, 
8; Uwe Zanger, 9. 

If you would like to be a member of 
the JPC, send your name, age and ad- 
dress to Lesley, Junior Journal, Ed- 
monton Journal, Edmonton, T5J 2S6. 


ato 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY WISHES go 


. to 


Corinne Borgel who is celebrating 
her 8th birthday today (Nov. 13); 
Jimmy Collins who is 12 today; Ren- 
ato Danzo who is turning 9 today; 
Maryann Hancheruk who will cele- 
brate her 12th birthday Nov. 16; Terri 
Rodd who will be 9 Nov. 16; Sharlene 
Stone who will turn 12 Nov. 19. 

Belated birthday greetings go to 
Sherry Hayduk who celebrated her 8th 
birthday Oct. 11; Norman Weller who 
was 8 Oct. 5. 





PEEWEE'S=> 


e€ HELP SHERLOCK SHPLOCK 
ie SOLVE THIS RIDDLE/ 


















SITS ON A FENCE LIKE 
A COIN? 





Os tt ieres | viele 


WHY 15 A CHICKEN WHO 
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An unusual problem faces one of the JJ's 
readers. 

Emily Tomusiak of Spruce Grove recently 
wrote to a Trinidadian newspaper. looking 


for pals. 
ay at eee printed her request and _ 


she received 130 replies! So Emily wrote to 
me asking for help. 

If you would like a pen pal from Trinidad 
or Tobago, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Emily stating the age you 
prefer (most of the pen pals range in age 
from 14 to 21 years old) and whether you 
want a boy or girl pen pal. 

Emily adds that all the Trinidadians who 


wrote to her are eager to have Canadian 

pen pals so let’s do what we can. ; 
Emily's address is Site 14, Box 16, R.R.1, 

Spruce Grove, TOE 2C0. } 
Here are the regular pen pal requests: 


Kelly Trouinger, 12, of Valley Street,— 


Brockton, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 17925, 
likes gymnastics, doing well in school, foot- 
ball, knitting, cooking, crocheting and sew- 
ing. 

Adusei Ernest, 17, of P.O. Box 4, Piase 
Via, Kwato, Ejisu, Ashanti, Ghana, likes 
music, reading the Bible, photography and 
exchanging gifts. 

Drupatee Ramsawak, 14, of Palmyra Vil- 


lage, Palmyra Post Office, Via San Fernan- 
do, Trinidad, likes reading, writing to pen 
pals, all sorts of sports, hiking, disco danc- 
ing, movies and swimming. 

Sergio Nararyo, 10, of 5334 McLeod 
Road, Edmonton, T5A 3N7, likes collecting 
stamps and school. He would like to fly an 
airplane when he grows up. Sergio would 
like boy pen pals his own age. 

If you would like pen pals, just send a list 
of your hobbies and interests along with your 
name, age and address to Lesley, Junior 
Journal, Edmonton Journal, Edmonton, TSI 
256. Be sure to put PEN PALS on the enve- 


lope. 





Design your own 
special tee shirts 


By Phyllis Fiarotta 

Everyone has his or her 
own special collection of 
tee shirts with pictures or 
sayings.. 


But did you ever wish 
you could design your 
own tee shirts so you 
could have tee shirts with 
your owns special pictures 
or sayings? 

Well, all it takes is a 
box of crayons and a good 
imagination. 

A brand new white tee 
shirt would be wonderful 
to work on, but an old 
shirt will do. 

You can even add a lit- 
tle color design to a tee 
shirt that is fading be- 
cause it’s been washed too 

- much. 

1. Place a thick stack of 
newspaper on a table. 

2. Place a thick stack of 





newspaper inside the tee 
shirt, Fig. a. 


3. Place some paper to- 
wels between the newspa- 
per (inside) and the shirt. 


4. Carefully draw your 
designs on the tee shirt 
with crayons, Fig. b. The 
coloring should be very 
thick. 

5. Place a sheet of wax 
Paper over the crayon de- 
Sign. 


E=F ope’ 
a2 es 
~FI_¢ Eom 
& 4 looky, 


tof 


« 


6. Ask an adult to heat 
an iron on a middle set- 
ting. Press the hot iron 
over the wax paper. The 
crayon design will melt 
into the fabric, Fig. e. 


7. The crayon design 


will last through many 
washings. It will come 
out. however, if the tee 


shirt is dry-cleaned. 


(c) 1979 King Features | 
Syndicate, Inc 


SEE IF YOU CAN : 
CONNECT THE THINGS THAT 


-Y7TIFYGN) “TIVE -IWE “HV TUASYILVO 
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Chika’s FUN SQUARE by ti 





GO TOGETHER . 






“ SAOHSAFAO 





tor? 


More JPCers reach the top 


Two new publishers! 

By winning the latest Word Dis- 
covery Contest, Wendy Gronnestad 
and Lesley Watson now join the ranks 
of JPC publishers. Congratulations! 

The number of winners in each of 
the six age groups — 8 and younger, 9, 
10, 11, 12, and 13 and older — was de- 
termined by comparing the number of 
entries in that group with the total 
number of entries. 

Here are the winners and the num- 
ber of words they found: 

Maria Tan, 8, managing editor, 
Sherwood Park, 147 words. 

John Myroon, 9, managing editor. 
Edmonton, 116 words 


testes tbls ceeltens e ns ein t Sli OO il iN a N Ie tt 
. 


Wendy Gronnestad, 10, publisher, 
Edmonton, 128 words. 

Mary-Jean Dohei, 10, publisher, Ed- 
monton, 102 words. 

Monique Myroon, 11, managing edi- 
tor, Edmonton, 118 words. 

Anita Dohei, 11, publisher, Edmon- 
ton, 101 words. 

Lesley Watson, 12, publisher, Ed- 
monton, 131 words. 

Cheryl Mason, 12, publisher, Ed- 
monton, 115 words. 

Nandita Murdeshwar, 12, publisher, 
Edmonton, 107 words. 

Ken Kobylanski, 13, editor, Edmon- 
ton, 112 words. 


d 








alf-fare coupons 


west. 


Get them on every flight between now and November 30. 


Use them on round-trips origina 


on Hughes Air 


ating in the U.S. between 


December 1 and January 31, 1980. 


(Like United's coupon — only better!) 


eee a els 
ee . pales if 

We Be eee 
Kort Pol. 


ie Oy Bae ei 
nus Coupon. 


This coupon lets you move up to Business Coach™ ~ 


at no extra cost! Use it on a one-way or roundtrip 
ticket between Dec. 1, and June 30, 1980. Only 


travel must originate in the U.S)). If you can't use i _ Hughes Airwest offers Business Coach. It's a 


yourself, giveittoafriend. © 


7 


' separate section up front with First-Class seating, 
_more leg room, and complimentary cocktails. 





Get them on every flight including: 


San Francisco. 


New convenient afternoon departure. 


Los Angeles. 


2 flights daily, including the only morning flight. 


Las Vegas. 


The only no-change-of-plane service. 








Phoenix. 


2 flights daily. 


San Diego. 


1 flight daily. 


And to 18 other cities in the U.S. 


Boise, Burbank, Eureka, Grand Canyon, Houston (Hobby 
Airport), Idaho Falls, Kalispell, Oakland, Ontario, Orange 
County, Palm Springs, Pocatello, Redding, Reno, 
Sacramento, Seattle, Spokane and Tucson. 





Welcome back! If you already have a ticket from another airline, just bring it to us and we'll honor it for travel on 


Hughes Airwest. 


For reservations, call a Travel Agent, your Corporate Travel Arranger, or Hughes Airwest at (403) 429-4716. 











